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A VACILLATING man or a jealous 
woman stands at every turning-point 
in the world’s history. The combina- 
tion of the two offers as good an in- 
vitation to disaster as this planet 
affords. 

Geoffrey Hernshaw, a prey to irra- 
tional scruples, Eve Milward, as un- 


reasonably jealous of a past episode 
in her lover’s career, had succeeded 
in irretrievably muddling their lives ; 
and they had accomplished this result, 


as was natural to their dispositions, 
the one by delay, the other by pre- 
cipitate action. But while the con- 
sequences of delay are frequently 
remediable, those of impulsive action 
are far less so; thus it was finally 
not the man but the woman that tied 
the skein of their lives in an insoluble 
tangle. And in any attempt to undo 
the knot the girl had to deal with a 
nature stronger than her own, with 
one, moreover, for whom all scruples, 
whether of honour, or conscience, or 
humanity had alike ceased to exist. 
For with the strong nature there is 
no half-way house where he may 
break his journey and juggle with 
things good and evil in the hope of 
deluding himself, his world, and his 
God ; he goes at once to the end of 
the road and there demands his price, 
cost what it may. And while the 
girl had no knowledge of the toils in 
which she had become enmeshed, she 
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read clearly in every action of her 
betrothed husband the irrevocable 
nature of the bond she had fashioned. 
She was bound to respect him ; his 
good looks, his strength, his undeviat- 
ing resolution, his gentle tolerance of 
her moods, his devotion, all were alike 
admirable ; nowhere within the com- 
pass of the horizon he framed for her 
could she find ground for complaint. 
And the cruelty of the situation con- 
sisted in this,—that all that was best 
in her nature, her courage, her purity, 
her tenderness conspired with the evil 
in him to hold her unresisting, to 
make her his wife. 

There were those around her who 
would have welcomed and embraced 
the opportunity for interference who 
were kept inactive by her silence. 
Major Milward, while unable to find 
the belief that was in 
him, considered the match a mistake. 
While some of the best friends of 
his life had been clergymen, he had 
the sceptic’s prejudice against the 
Church as a body and objected to see 
his daughter pass over, as it were, to 
the arms of the enemy. On the top 
of this general aversion was a par- 
ticular ‘lislike for the man of her 
choice. How this originated he con- 
sidered it futile to enquire; feelings 
of the sort were matters of instinct 
and defied analysis. Admitting that 
Fletcher had the education and man- 
ners of a gentleman, that he was 
imposing in appearance, and provably 
destined to some eminence in his pro- 
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fession, there remained an indefinable 
something, whether a lack or a super- 
abundance, which put him outside the 
pale of those,—and they were many— 
for whom the Major could entertain 
a strong liking. And there was no 
luke-warmness about Major Milward ; 
he either liked or disliked, and, 
whichever way it happened to be, 
the fact was impossible of conceal- 
ment. He flattered himself to the 
contrary, considering a certain ultra- 
politeness a perfect cloak to his feel- 
ings; but the ruse had long since 
become transparent to all but him- 
self. Consequently the person con- 
cerned recognised the situation, and 
provided for it by a studious avoid- 
ance of debateable matter. Beyond 
this merely personal objection, which 
would never of itself have resulted 
in action, lay one of much greater 
importance which did indeed seem to 
call for interference on the part of a 
parent to whom his daughter’s fate 
was a matter of moment. 

Marriage is either a sacrament or 
a sacrilege. A natural girl must look 
forward to her marriage-day either 
with joy and fear or fear and disgust. 
Which then of these alternatives lay 
behind the girl’s mask of tranquil 
indifference? For indifferent it was 
impossible she could be; no young 
maiden ever yet contemplated the 
approach of this crisis in her life 
with indifference. And if not indif- 
ferent, reasoned the Major, what 
then? Was it consistent with her 
disposition to conceal her happiness ? 
Was it consistent with the existence 
of happiness that her voice should 
lose its clear ring, her step grow list- 
less, her cheek thin and pale? One 
day he found himself asking whether 
it were consistent with happiness 
that a gleam of scmething like terror 
should leap into her eyes at a casual 
allusion to the near approach of her 
wedding-day. There seemed but one 
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answer to that, and the Major threw 
away his cigar. 

“ Evie,” he said, “come into my 
den for a few minutes; there is 
something I should like to say to 
you.” 

Eve followed him in silence, and 
sat listlessly down on the leather 
couch. It was not an unusual thing 
for her to visit the room on matters 
connected with the management of 
the homestead, and she had no sus- 
picion of what was coming. 

Major Milward wheeled a chair in 
front of her and, seating himself 
deliberately, took out his cigar-case ; 
but though he opened it he went no 
further. 

“T have been thinking, Evie,” he 
said, “over this suggested marriage 
of yours, and,—though perhaps a 
little late in the day—lI have arrived 
at a conclusion concerning it. I don’t 
like it. I think it had better not be.” 

Every vestige of colour left the 
girl’s face at this direct utterance, 
and for a moment she sat speechless. 

“Plain words are the best,” the 
Major continued. “I dislike Mr. 
Fletcher ; I disliked him the moment 
I first saw him; I like him less 
every time I see him. Naturally 
you would prefer that your husband 
should be esteemed by his father-in- 
law. The plain inference then is 
that you are proposing to marry the 
wrong man.” 

Even in her agitation Eve was 
moved to amusement by this amaz- 
ing deduction. “Is it not possible,” 
she asked with a trembling smile, 
“that you are unjust to Mr. 
Fletcher ? ” 

“ Quite,” admitted the Major 
calmly. “I am sure it is to be 
hoped so; but the fact remains.” 

“T am sorry, dear, because, as you 
say, the fact remains.” 

“You would not marry against my 
wishes, Eve?” 
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Eve shook her head, watching him 
with a tender, derisive smile. ‘‘ You 
dear old silly,” she said, “do you 
think you can make me believe that 
you and I are going to quarrel about 
any man that ever lived? Besides, 
that is all finished and done with, 
and if you had wanted to act the 
stern parent you should have taken 
up the réle at the beginning. You 
have missed your cue, you poor dear, 
and now you can’t come into the play 
at all.” 

The stern parent was compelled 
to admit the poverty of his case. 
He drew forth a cigar, half raised 
it to his lips, then paused and eyed 
it critically. ‘ Apart from my feel- 
ings,” he said, “are you certain that 
your own sentiments towards Mr. 
Fletcher are such as—such as—” 

“ Quite certain,” interrupted Eve, 
brightly and breathlessly. She rose, 
seated herself on the arm of his chair, 
and putting her arm round his neck, 
laid her cheek against his. “ Now,” 
she said, “ you are going to be a good 
boy and not ask any more teasing 
questions. You're about to make up 
your mind that everything is going 
forward beautifully, that I am doing 
just what I please and because I 
please. And whatever you see or 
you think, you are going to be quiet 
and say nothing. Is that right? 
Now you shall have your cigar.” 
She slid down in front of him, placed 
the cigar in his mouth, struck a match 
from a box on the table and watched 
the tobacco glow until it was a little 
round moon of incandescence, then 
she looked into his eyes. “ You poor 
old silly,’ she said, taking the cigar 
out and kissing him and restoring it 
to its place, “why should I marry 
him if I did not wish it?” 

“Why, indeed, Evie?” 

“Then don’t you see it follows that 
I do wish it, that I have set my 
heart on it, that,—that, in short, 
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it is best to let me have my own 
way?” 

The Major shook his head as he 
rose and moved towards the veran- 
dah. “There is one thing I do see, 
Evie,” he said. ‘‘We have not yet 
gauged the loss we sustained when 
your mother died, and probably we 
never shall.” With which tacit 
acknowledgment of defeat he stepped 
down on to the lawn and made his 
way through the shrubberies on to 
the beach. 

He recognised the unlikelihood of 
his being able to break down the deli- 
cate guard with which the girl hedged 
herself and parried attack. A woman, 
he supposed, would take the field with 
finer weapons and an infinitely greater 
chance of success, She would know 
the ways of her sex; how to set 
about gaining access to the citadel 
quietly, a thing a man could only 
hope to assay by brute force. Then 
why not call in the assistance of a 
woman? He came to an abrupt halt, 
debating the matter rapidly in his 
mind. He could send her to Mrs, 
Gird; she was a wise woman, one 
who could be trusted to get to the 
bottom of the affair and suggest a 
remedy if required. Yes, he could do 
that; or again, he could despatch 
the girl to her married sister in Auck- 
land; perhaps, on the whole, that 
would be better. The change of 
scene might count for something; 
and Catharine was experienced in 
life, had a family of her own,—the 
youngest girl must be almost grown 
up. “Dear me, yes. Poor little 
Kate must be nearly fifty now. 
Ah! well—” The Major’s thoughts 
rambled off to the early days when 
his daughter Catharine had been a 
little child playing on these identical 
sands. Forty years ago and more, 
and yet it had gone by almost un- 
noted. He came back with a start 
to his present difficulty. He thought 
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he would send the girl to Auckland. 
Before doing so he would write fully 
to Catharine, giving her all the par- 
ticulars, including doubts and _sur- 
mises. What were the particulars? 
Suddenly there came into his mind 
an inference he had drawn from a 
chance remark of Sandy’s. The in- 
ference was his own, of course, yet it 
was to some extent supported by what 
he, the Major, had seen with his 
own eyes. It was a delicafe problem. 
He glanced with some trepidation at 
the store, but he advanced deliberately 
towards it. 

Major Milward’s tactics belonged 
to the “ Up-guards-and-at-’em ” order. 
He believed in the now discredited 
frontal attack, and in other exploded 
methods which demand great quali- 
ties in the assailant and allow little 
for exceptional advantages possessed 
by the attacked. His purpose was 
always obvious, but the directness 
with which he sought to attain it 
had the effectiveness of novelty in a 
world seeking preferably to gain its 
end by strategy. 

He marched through the store to 
the office and seated himself at his 
desk. “Geoffrey,” he said, “put 
down your pen for a moment ; I want 
a few minutes’ talk with you.” 

Geoffrey complied, turning his back 
to the writing-stand and looking down 
expectantly at his employer. 

The Major removed his cigar and 
inspected it dubiously. “I am going 
to ask you one or two questions,” he 
said at length, “which you may 
answer or not as you see fit. I shall 
not take offence if you choose to keep 
silence ; at the same time, I am not 
prompted by idle curiosity, and frank 
answers would certainly put me under 
an obligation to you.” 

“T think I can promise you shall 
have them, Major Milward.” 

“Thank you for that, though I do 
not exact any kind of promise. But 
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enough of preliminaries. Now tell 
me, if you will, was there at any 
time anything in the nature of love- 
making between you and Eve?” 

Geoffrey’s face, which had hitherto 
shown interested expectation, faded 
suddenly at the words. 

“Understand me,” went on the 
Major quickly, “ I am not here in the 
capacity of the outraged parent. I 
have no earthly right to ask you this 
question, and I throw myself entirely 
on your generosity in propounding it. 
Well, then, what do you say? Or do 
you say nothing ?” 

“T would answer it,” Geoffrey re- 
plied in a hard, dry voice, “but it 
covers a large field, and neither yes 
nor no would be a completely truthful 
response. You see, sir,” he inter- 
rupted himself with a wry smile, “ it 
takes two tomakelove. Ican answer 
for myself, but not for Miss Milward.” 

“Then the love-making was all on 
one side }—On which?” 

“There can only be one answer to 
that question. I had everything to 
gain, your daughter nothing.” 

Major Milward looked at him 
keenly and motioned to a seat in 
front of him. “Sit down. Well, 
and you asked her to marry you?” 

No, sir.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, you led her to be- 
lieve that you wished it ?” 

“She may have drawn that con- 
clusion.” 

* What 
her ?” 

“ Her engagement to another man.” 

“Ah, that! But, returning a little, 
did she lead you to understand that 
your advances were not acceptable?” 

** No, sir.” 

“ Did she encourage you?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Yet I suppose you had formed 
some sort of idea as to your chance? 
What result did you anticipate?” 

“Twas not without hopes. At the 
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end, to be honest, I thought, such is 
man’s vanity, that I had only to say 
the word. In that, as it happened, I 
was vastly mistaken.” 

“You say ‘at the end.’ 
you mean by ‘the end’ ?” 

“ A few minutes before she engaged 
herself to Mr. Fletcher,” Geoffrey re- 
plied, his eyes hard and bright. 

Major Milward drew back with a 
sudden frown. “Consider what you 
are saying,” he said slowly. 

Geoffrey shrugged his shoulders. 
“T am sorry if my answer displeases 
you,” he said. “TI have never said or 
implied that Miss Milward was under 
any obligation of confidence towards 
me. I merely reproduce events to the 
best of my recollection and in re- 
sponse to your wish.” 

The Major nodded and sat for 
awhile in silence, his brows contracted. 
At length he raised his eyes apologe- 
tically to the face of his companion. 
“Forgive me,” he said, “ this last and 
most glaring impertinence, but it has 
occurred to me, considering the,—the, 
—hesitation, shall we say, with. which 
you have prosecuted this courtship, 
that there may be some previous en- 
tanglement,—not necessarily insuper- 
able, of course—to account for your 
actions ?” 

* Nothing of the kind. 

a flat and absolute denial.” 

“To be sure. But now, is it not 
possible that the existence of a rumour 
more or less to the effect I have sug- 
gested may account for what subse- 
quently occurred ?” 

“Miss Milward has not honoured 
me with her confidence in the matter. 
I have no knowledge of what she may 
have heard or believed.” 

“Ts there not, as a matter of fact, 
a rumour of the kind I have men- 
tioned ?” 

“ Quite possibly there is.” 

“Then what, if any, are the real 
facts upon which it is based ¢” 
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“Pardon me, Major Milward, but 
on that point I must decline to en- 
lighten you.” 

“Quite so; but why? In view of 
the denial you have just given it 
would seem the sensible thing to give 
me the facts.” 

“ Well, sir, even a poor devil like 
myself has his pride. If your sugges- 
tion is correct, Miss Milward has 
chosen to convict me unheard. Be it 
so. The thing itself I am prepared to 
thrust down the throat of any man 
who will be so obliging as to affirm 
it to be the truth, but I am not dis- 
posed to hunt in the kennels after 
every rumour set going with the object 
of doing me an injury. Much less 
will I set about collecting evidence to 
disprove an allegation the nature of 
which I have not even yet definitely 
learned.” 

“Who is it you charge with the 
intent to do you an injury?” 

“You mistake me, I make no 
charge. I am as completely in the 
dark as to the meaning of the thing 
as you are yourself.” 

“ But that strikes me as incredible. 
Come, are you not a little hipped in 
this matter, and inclined to stand off 
from those who would be willing to 
help you? Why not give me the facts 
as you know them, and also the con- 
clusion you draw from them? I have 
two good reasons for asking: one, it 
would be no kindness to mention just 
now ; but the other is a very real de- 
sire to assist you to the best of my 
ability. I need not say that any 
confidence you repose in me is abso- 
lutely sacred. I think this somewhat 
trying little conversation should have 
convinced you that, whatever may be 
the case with others, I at least am 
disposed to act the part of a friend.” 

Geoffrey looked at him with 
troubled brows. “I do feel that, sir,” 
he said, “and I am not ungrateful for 
it; but in this case my self-respect 
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is at hazard. In a matter so vital I 
cannot allow another to do for me 
what I am unable to achieve myself. 
How could I—but why speak of it 
further? Every spark of manly feel- 
ing in me must die outright if at this 
crisis I yield the direction of my life 
to others.” 

The Major rose slowly to his feet. 
A sense of danger, of the imminence 
of catastrophe prompted him to pro- 
ceed with the interview, yet every 
feeling of generosity in his nature 
seemed to forbid further question. He 
stood for awhile irresolute. 

“Tt is not for me to dispute the 
excellence of the rule that a man 
should manage his own affairs,” he 
said at last; “and it is only in the 
attempt to arrange what I conceive to 
be mine that I am brought into con- 
tact with yours. Yet there are ex- 
ceptions to every rule, and in this 
case there is not a shadow of doubt in 
my mind that an absolutely clean 
breast all round would bring your 
difficulties as well as mine to an end. 
However, you have made your de- 
cision, to a certain extent it com- 
mands my sympathies, and I will not 
seek to dissuade you from it.” He 
paused a moment in the doorway as 
though half expecting a reply, then 
he added with a cheerful kindliness : 
“Tn all the difficulties which have 
confronted me throughout life I have 
always taken the direct path and 
endeavoured as far as possible that 
my judgment should not be clouded 
by feeling. There have been break- 
ages in consequence no doubt, and 
sometimes the indirect way might 
perhaps have been better; but, on 
the whole, I have found the plan to 
work excellently.” He paused again 
without looking round, then went 
slowly out, leaving Geoffrey in a 
brown study in the middle of the 
floor. 

It was always the same cry, always 


the same idea clothing itself in dif- 
ferent words, and always for him the 
same sense of physical powerlessness 
combating the desire to follow its 
mandates. The strong grasp and now 
the direct path,—did they not repre- 
sent an idea only, having no parallel 
in fact, the crowning delusion lending 
an appearance of reality to the whole 
elaborate phantasmagoria? Was it 
not all a delusion that man possessed 
a free choice in his actions, that he 
determined them for himself and so 
hour by hour framed his life? What 
choice had the moon whether she 
should circle round the earth, the 
seed where it should grow, the man 
if he should be born? Did not the 
idea of free will in a creature so abject 
as man destroy the very foundation of 
optimism? Freedom to do as our 
natures compelled us! Freedom to 
follow with accelerated feet the path 
that our fathers had worn! There 
was the rub. 

The direct path! Where then was 
it? Should he go whining to the girl 
that she be pleased to name the charge 
under which he stood convicted and 
sentenced, to encounter again the flash 
of contemptuous scorn that had en- 
veloped him on the night of the dance? 
Should he go to Mr. Fletcher, de- 
manding a repetition of the calumny 
of whose original utterance he had no 
tittle of proof? Should he attempt 
to reason with the madman who, 
without the support of one contribu- 
tory circumstance, had formulated this 
outrageous charge against him? That 
was no doubt the direct course. The 
noisome waters should be dammed at 
the fount, not at any intermediate 
point in the channel. But what use? 
Even supposing the man were capable 
of listening to reason, the harm was 
done. Probably the story was all 
over the county and accepted, as 
such a commonplace story would be, 
by every one who heard. The opinion 
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of the county was nothing to him. 
He would not stir two steps to dis- 
abuse the mind of the best man in it. 
The greatest harm it could do was 
done, and since that could not be 
undone, nothing should be. 
Nevertheless he might see Wickener 
and endeavour to gauge the extent 
and origin of his madness. He should 
have leapt from his horse and de- 
manded an explanation then and there 
on their first encounter. An immense 
astonishment and disgust took posses- 
sion of him as he reflected on the 
manner in which his own unreadiness 
had contributed to the growth of this 
impalpable thing. The veriest chimera 
of a madman’s brain had developed 
this horrible power of mischief. He 
stood brooding on the extraordinary 
nature of the catastrophe. He re- 
called what he knew of Wickener, 
remembering him as a_ schoolboy, 
cleverish, civil, astonishingly resolute ; 
as a man, good-natured, generous, 
not easily roused, an excellent com- 
panion ; there had been no indication 
of madness in those days. He re- 
called Mrs. Wickener, Clara — no, 
Laura—a little, soft-eyed woman with 
nondescript hair and features, pretty, 
kitten-like. He had seen a good deal 
of her for a year or so ; he had called 
two or three times while Wickener 
was away in the East, but he never 
remembered to have been alone with 
her. What next?’ The next was 
contained in a postscript to one of his 
uncle’s letters. It spoke of a visit 
from Wickener, of domestic trouble 
in the latter’s household, obscurely 
hinted at: Wickener seemed particu- 
larly anaxious for Geoffrey's precise 
address. That was the whole of it,— 
except what the words implied. The 
thing had perplexed and annoyed him 
at the time. He had taken the first 
opportunity of writing to Wickener, 
an ordinary friendly letter, giving his 
address with some minuteness at the 
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top of the sheet. There had been no 
reply to this, but in the interim a 
communication reached him from his 
eldest cousin, giving the particulars 
of Wickener’s visit in fuller detail, 
and containing the astounding state- 
ment that he (Geoffrey) was declared 
to be the author of the mischief. 
And then came nothing more until 
the meeting on the Bush road. 

What an unhappy chance that Eve 
should have been with him on that 
occasion! Fora glance at the man’s 
face was sufficient. It was not the 
easy-going friend of his youth who 
stood by the roadside but a creature 
utterly different. Man, the fighting 
animal, detects an enemy at a glance, 
and even had he not been forewarned 
he must have suffered a check at that 
smiling countenance. But he was 
forewarned. He knew what must 
leap forth at any challenge from him, 
and however false the accusation 
might be, it was not seemly that the 
innocent girl at his side should be a 
witness to the encounter; and so he 
rode by,—rode by and left his enemy 
master of the situation, rode by and 
threw up the game, wrecked his life, 
perhaps hers, and all for what? 
“ My God, for what?” 

The girl would have stood by him 
then. She would have taken his 
word against that of a mere stranger. 
And it would have been possible to 
discuss the whole thing with her, to 
face it openly. Even the later chance 
of her half-proffered sympathy he had 
shrunk from. If it were the right 
thing to leave the man alone at the 
moment, it was the height of folly to 
allow the girl to remain in ignorance 
an instant after the danger threatened. 

A cynical philosopher has recorded 
that we reserve our keenest remorse 
for our good deeds, and Geoffrey cer- 
tainly stood in this unhappy position 
that he must curse himself for actions 
which were the outcome of delicate 
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and conscientious motives. Nor did 
the knowledge of the rightness of his 
intentions afford him any consolation, 
he saw only with increased self-con- 
tempt that he himself had come to 
disaster where nine other men would 
have walked sure-footed, 

Major Milward, having met with 
rebuff from both sides, set himself to 
solve the difficulty by himself. It 
seemed to him that the only chance 
of quickening the girl’s sense of the 
importance of the step she was taking 
was to provide a complete change in 
her surroundings. This he could do 
partially by filling the house with 
guests or completely by sending the 
girl to Auckland. He would have 
preferred the former course, not only 
for the reason that he was fond of 
company, but also because he knew 
that he should his daughter 
sorely, but the preference warned him 
to decide on the other alternative, 
and he accordingly issued his fiat. 

There was a ring of finality in the 
Major’s voice when he had completely 
made up his mind on any matter 
which the station would as soon have 
thought of disputing as of questioning 
the right of the tides to ebb and flow 
at certain hours, and Eve, after a 
quick glance, accepted the inevitable 
and began at once to make her pre- 
parations. Mr. Fletcher received the 
news in grave silence, but he offered 
no objection, and indeed there was 
a subtle indication of relief in his 
manner as though he also recognised 
something untenable in the present 
position. 

And so when the next little steamer 
crossed the plunging bar it carried 
Eve Milward with it. And two or 
three weeks later Mr. Fletcher, re- 
sponding to some professional call, 
also stepped on to the boat at River 
mouth and made the same journey. 

For a Catharine's 
reports contained little of moment. 
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She was making the most, on the 
girl’s account, of the social advantages 
possessed by an established resident 
in the little city. Eve seemed in 
good spirits, and the writer had found 
nothing in her manner corroborative 
of the gloomy views expressed by her 
father. Then Mr. Fletcher’s arrival 
was noted, his appearance and manner 
commented on and approved. It was 
plain that he was devoted to Eve, and 
the girl might certainly have done 
worse in a place like Hokianga, Mrs. 
Angus spoke of that county of 
pioneers with the disrespect of the 
wife of a member of the Legislative 
Council who had spent twenty years 
on intimate terms with Governors 
and Ministers in the shelter of colonial 
cities. A week later there was still 
more to tell of Mr. Fletcher. He 
had been invited to stay at their 
Remuera home, and they had conse- 
quently seen a good deal of him, all 
(it must be said) to his advantage. 
Candidly, did her father not think 
that the advanced views he held in 
matters of religion had perhaps in 
this case prejudiced him? Mr. Angus 
had had a little talk with the Primate. 
Mr. Fletcher’s ability was fully recog- 
nised. He had shown a tendency at 
one time to become too,—well, enthu- 
siastic ; but this was believed to be 
wearing off, and certainly the excellent 
little sermon he had preached on Sun- 
day evening at St. Mark’s had been 
entirely free from blood and fire and 
similar vulgarities. As for Eve, she 
seemed completely satisfied. She had 
a religious tendency, very becoming in 
the wife of a parson,—this was only 
one of the many suitabilities of the 
match. As concerning anything be- 
tween Eve the Mr. Hernshaw, 
in response to her father’s repeated 
entreaties, though much against her 
judgment, she had the 
matter to the girl. Fortunately the 
conversation had resulted in nothing 
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worse than a headache for Eve. Let 
her assure him once for all that he 
was mistaken. She had Eve’s definite 
statement that there had never been 
anything between them. Mr. Hern- 
shaw was not a man she would care to 
marry in any case. Eve spoke very 
coolly indeed of his protégé, and seemed 
to think it quite on the cards that the 
writer’s information had come from 
that gentleman himself. “So, my 
dear father,” concluded the lady, “I 
think we may dismiss the Hernshaw 
bogey with a clear conscience, and 
make up our minds that things are 
very well as they are.” 

This conclusion in the end Major 
Milward was compelled to adopt. 
His plan had failed, but perhaps 
after all he was mistaken and it was 
best that it should fail. He asked 
himself candidly, as his daughter 
advised, whether or no his opinions 
had prejudiced him, and, being a 
broad-minded man, admitted that it 
might be so. 

Only sometimes, waking too early 
in the dark mornings, when life in the 
abstract seems too difficult to face, he 
saw again the gleam of terror in his 
daughter’s eyes, and then with a groan 
he would ask himself whether on this 
occasion he had not himself shunned 
the practice he had urged on his store- 
keeper. And before he had answered 
the question the day of Eve’s wedding 
had dawned. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Mrs. Aneaus had desired that the 
wedding should be from her house in 
Auckland, but her father declared 
against the scheme, and it was accord- 
ingly fixed that the marriage should 
take place at Wairangi, the wedded 
couple leaving the same day by the 
steamer for their honeymoon at the 
hot lakes. 

On the eve of the eventful day the 
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Reverend Mr. Fletcher, having packed 
his baggage and despatched it to the 
steamer, sat alone and unemployed in 
his little study. A lamp burned on 
the table, and as he leant back, his 
eyes fixed on the wall, the sharp 
shadows seemed to create, or accen- 
tuate, an expression of gloom in his 
handsome features. For the moment 
he looked almost haggard. The thing 
he had set himself to do was on the 
point of accomplishment. All through 
he had moved with the step of a man 
whose success is assured, whose con- 
fidence in his resources is unshakable. 
And until this hour he had been such 
aman; but now, so close to his re- 
ward, the thinness of the earth over 
which he had moved became suddenly 
manifest. He knew that the girl did 
not love him, that even at the last 
she would welcome any accident 
which might release her from her 
obligation. He believed that his road 
to happiness lay across the fragile 
bridge of a lover’s quarrel, and his 
mood suggested to him that even yet 
it might break beneath his tread. 
Though the mood bordered on the 
weakness of fear it did not slide away 
into trivialities of compunction and 
remorse. His determination to suc- 
ceed remained unimpaired by the 
sense of danger which for the moment 
threatened its accomplishment. He 
looked here and there with anxious 
introspective eyes. Presently his gaze 
lit on a black-letter text pinned near 
the window and his expression under- 
went a slow change. “ Be merciful, 
and thou shalt obtain mercy,” said 
the text. His mind grew calmer, 
struck by the divine serenity of the 
command and its accompanying pro- 
mise; then he rose deliberately and 
turned the card with its face to the 
wall. Was religion then for him a 
dead thing? No, or the text might 
have remained. It had not ceased to 
be, because in the battle with tempta- 
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tion one of its sworn servants had 
succumbed. Only now it was not of 
him, but apart; a kingdom from which 
for a space he had withdrawn but 
wherein God yet lived supreme, to 
strike if He willed, to spare if it so 
pleased Him. Some day,—grant that 
it be soon—he would return and make 
submission ; but the hour for that 
was not yet. 

His reverie was interrupted by a 
tap at the door, and the Mallow boy 
appeared in the entrance. “Is there 
anything else to go to the steamer, 
Mr. Fletcher?” he asked. 

“Nothing more, I think,” said the 
minister smiling. “Did you mention 
about my sleeping on board?” 

“Yes, sir. The captain said it 
would be all right. He will blow the 
whistle when he is ready to go up 
the river, and the steamer will lie off 
the Wairangi wharf till half-past seven 
in the morning. 

Mr. Fletcher nodded. “TI dare say 
you can find use for a couple of 
sovereigns, Charlie,” he said ; “ and, 
as I shall probably not see you again 
for some time, I will say good-bye 
now.” 

Charlie came forward awkwardly 
and shook hands. “Good-bye, Mr. 
Fletcher,” he said, “and thank you.” 

The minister looked him over smil- 
ingly with a friendly hand on his 
shoulder. ‘“ You are growing a big 
fellow, Charlie,” he said, “and that 
reminds me. I have left my house- 
coat out, if you are not too proud 
to accept it; it’s in fair order and 
condition but for a little rent in one 
sleeve. You're not? That’s right. 
Well, good-bye.” 

Charlie retired sheepishly with his 
perquisites and made his way to the 
sitting-room, where Winnie sat read- 
ing a dog’s-eared novel. She looked 
up irritably on his entrance and re- 
turned to her book. 

“ He has given me two pounds and 
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a coat,” the boy said slowly, displaying 
his possessions on the table. “There 
is a hole in the coat. I saw him rip 
it against the wire near the gate, but 
you could mend it all right, Win, 
couldn’t you?” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” said his sister 
with an impatient twist of her 
body, 
“Could you do it to-night?” the 
boy persisted, eyeing the garment 
longingly. “My best coat’s too 
small, and I could wear this at the 
wedding to-morrow if it was done.” 

“For goodness sake leave it there 
then! What's he doing now?” 

“ Nothing ; just sitting in there.” 

“Well, you’d better go and see if 
mother and Mabel are ready to come 
home. Father’s gone to bed.” 

The correctness of this statement 
was attested by a deep, regularly re- 
curring sound behind the partition 
wall, occasionally interrupted by a 
sharp exclamation, which in _ the 
family’s more sportive moments was 
wont to be greeted with the cry that 
father had got a bite. Mr. Mallow 
was a fisherman even in his dreams. 
The boy, with a last comprehensive 
look at the coat, withdrew obediently 
to do his sister's bidding. 

Winnie sat reading awhile in the 
attitude of one only a portion of 
whose mind is given to the task be- 
fore her, then suddenly she crushed 
the book in her hand and threw it into 
@ corner. 

“ What abject rot!” she muttered ; 
‘* as if life were like that,—mountains 
tumbling down and all the rest of it, 
that & man and woman may step 
across and get married. I wonder if 
the right people ever do get married 
in reality. Keep a girl in the back- 
ground long enough, and she will end 
by believing that any man is the 
right man; but ask her what she 
hopes for when she first leaves off 
being a child, and you will hear 

















things. What's he doing in there 
by himself, I wonder? Saying his 
prayers ?” 

With a curling lip the girl dragged 
the coat from the table on to her lap, 
but though the action showed the 
roughness of irritation, her subse- 
quent handling of the garment was 
marked by a singular blending of 
fierceness and gentleness. Presently 
she got a needleful of silk and began 
to repair the rent in the sleeve, per- 
forming the task with the utmost 
circumspection and at a considerable 
expense of time. The work completed, 
she sat musing, her fingers gently 
touching the fabric here and there. 
At last they paused at something stiff 
in the bottom of the lining, and, 
roused to consciousness, she forced 
the object round, finally discovering 
a hole in the inner breast-pocket, 
through which it had _ evidently 
slipped to its present hiding-place. 
When at length the object came 
into view, it proved to be a letter, 
folded into small compass and much 
crushed, as though it had lain for 
some time at the bottom of a well- 
filled pocket. 

Winnie laid down the coat and rose 
quickly to her feet, her eyes brighten- 
ing. Here was an excuse to go into 
that other room where he sat alone. 
He had said good-bye more than an 
hour ago, for it was now well past 
eleven, but now she could see him 
again. Half-way to the door she 
paused and looked again at the thick 
slip of paper in her hand. A sudden 
idle curiosity possessed her to see what 
the letter was about. The Mallows 
were not over-burdened with scruples 
in little things, and to think in this 
case was to act. 

Winnie returned to the table and 
rapidly spread out the sheet beneath 
the lamp. It had been torn across 
and then gripped together, as though 
its destruction were arrested, but the 
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whole of it was there and clearly 
legible. 

When the perusal was finished the 
girl did not continue on her way to 
the other room ; instead, she sat down 
and began to shiver violently. To 
the writer of the letter, whoever she 
might be, she gave no further thought, 
her motive was clear and intelligible ; 
but she was aware of some intangible 
shadow on the character of the man 
whose righteousness had aroused alter- 
nately her worship and her contempt. 
With the letter grasped securely in 
her hand she sat thinking intently, 
putting together piece by piece, as 
though they were the portions of a 
puzzle, the hints, the rumours, and 
the suspicions which for the past few 
months had collected round the names 
of Geoffrey Hernshaw and Eve Mil- 
ward. And as the story completed 
and rounded itself off in her mind, 
the figure of the man sitting alone in 
the other room rose up tragic and 
sinister, a presence not of the morning 
but of the night. At first appalled, 
then fascinated, the girl sat regard- 
ing the image she had created. 
Hitherto her love, overwhelming as 
she considered it, had in reality lacked 
the vital spark that should make it a 
living thing ; but now, with the dis- 
covery of this flaw in her idol, her 
blood warmed suddenly to passion. 
And at the same moment she recog- 
nised that the drama was no longer 
of three persons but of four, and that 
the fourth had in these few moments 
of time become the arbiter of the 
destiny of the other three. Her lips 
parted, and she gave a little half- 
frightened shiver, her mind recurring 
to the novel she had lately read. 
The story contained a Dark Lady who 
had become possessed of a Will, and 
held in consequence the Balance of 
Power. The conduct of the Dark 
Lady thus happily situated had roused 
Winnie's resentment, even to the 
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point of desiring that the Virtuous 
Heroine might slay her with a hatpin ; 
but the author, with a finer appre- 
ciation of the truth of things, had 
eventually allowed her to retire in 
good order, saying, “ Ha! Ha!” The 
story did no more than flash across 
Winnie’s thoughts, yet in its momen- 
tary progress she recognised traits 
in the character of the Dark Lady 
which had previously lurked unde- 
tected. She also had loved the Titled 
Hero, and she had claimed both by 
word and deed that in love all things 
were fair. Every drop of Winnie’s 
blood leapt to meet that doctrine. 

The girl’s forehead puckered as her 
thoughts concentrated on the problem 
before her. The knowledge in her 
possession could be used in a number 
of ways; which of these ways was the 
best? She rejected at once the idea 
of challenging Mr. Fletcher with 
wrongdoing and forbidding him to 
proceed with the marriage. Such a 
course might be successful, but that 
she would earn his bitter hatred in 
return seemed a certainty. To whom 
then should the information in her 
possession be conveyed? Presently 
her brows relaxed, her limbs lost their 
rigidity, and she rose slowly to her 
feet. The thing to be done was, 
after all, obvious. There was but one 
person other than Mr. Fletcher who 
possessed the power to break off the 
match even at the altar; that person 
was Eve Milward. Would she do it? 
If the puzzle had been put together 
correctly,—yes. If not, then it could 
be done in no way. 

From a shelf in the corner Winnie 
returned to the table with pen, paper, 
and ink. For awhile the scratching 
of her nib was the only sound audible 
in the room. Mr. Mallow had found 
an easier attitude, and for a moment 
his line searched the deep in silence. 

No arresting movement came from 
the man sitting a few feet away 
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behind the wooden partition. Once 
or twice the girl crumpled up the half- 
written sheet and began afresh, but 
at last the task was complete, the 
addressed envelope securely hidden 
away in the breast of her jacket. 

As she restored the writing materials 
to the shelf, the silence of the night 
was broken by a prolonged hoot from 
the river. At the same moment 
there was the sound of a chair pushed 
back in the adjacent room, partly 
obscured by an excited guttural from 
Mr. Mallow, who was clinging with 
all his energies to a ten-foot shark. 

Winnie opened the door silently 
and stood in the doorway, her head, 
with its luxuriant masses of brown 
hair, poised against the jamb. Mr. 
Fletcher, his coat across his arm, 
came softly down the passage and 
paused. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Fletcher,” the girl 
said softly, without moving. 

“Good-bye, my child,” he said with 
a note of sadness in his voice, extend- 
ing his hand. 

But Winnie, with her hands behind 
her, made no motion to change her 
position. “If I am a child,” she said 
huskily, “say good-bye to me as you 
would to a child,” and she lifted her 
face in mute invitation. 

The minister hesitated, then obeyed, 
and the girl, trembling like a leaf, 
turned back into the room. A moment 
later she sat listening between her 
sobs to his retreating footsteps as they 
died away down the beach. In her 
tears Winnie differed fundamentally 
from the Dark Lady, against whom 
no such weakness is recorded. 

“Winnie !” exclaimed Mabel, burst- 
ing into the room. “Such news! 
Has Mr. Fletcher gone?” Winnie 
nodded. “Such news!” continued 
Mabel, drawing the pin of her hat 
and throwing it on the table. “There 
has been a fire in the settlement and 
the poor things have lost everything. 
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Half the houses are gone, the crops 
are destroyed, and the big Bush is 
on fire for miles. Mr. Andersen was 
burnt to death the night before last ; 
the Girds are cut off, and Mark Gird 
is dead.” 

“ Dead !” exclaimed Winnie stonily. 
The sense of the presence of tragedies 
other and greater than her own came 
over her with disquieting effect. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Never had the Wairangi beach 
presented such an animated scene as 
at eleven o'clock on the morning 
of March 18th, 19—. It seemed 
that every village and settlement in 
the county must have provided its 
quota of guests to the marriage of 
Major Milward’s youngest daughter. 
Vehicles of all descriptions, from the 
trim buggy to the labouring ox- 
waggon, were drawn up close to the 
fences; and in the paddocks the 
horses that had drawn them, from 
the seven-and-sixpenny Maori “ weed ” 
to the hundred-guinea thoroughbred, 
formed a collection well-nigh as varied 
as the conveyances. Gay groups in 
sombre attire, relieved only by the 
white veils of the women and the 
palm or grass hats of the men, dotted 
the sands or lolled on the grassed 
banks beneath the trees. Settlers of 
note for forty miles around had made 
it a point to be present, and to bring 
their wives and a portion at least of 
their families. Here stood a group 
of gum-dealers discussing the never- 
to-be-anticipated fluctuations in the 
English and American gum-markets, 
—fluctuations which, if they kept 
their eyes on the mere figures and 
neglected the broader principle of 
average, must have turned their hair 
snow-white with anxiety. Here were 
the school-teachers of the county, 
reckoning up their chances for that 
paradise of the country schoolmaster, 
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a town vacancy. There on the pa 
top, huddled against the sky, stood 
an assemblage of settlers, men whose 
road to fortune lay along the track 
of the axe and the  slash-hook. 
They were watching, mostly in silence 
and with clouded brows, the scene 
of the great fire, now merely a carpet 
of grey smoke spread over Bush 
and river alike. Now and then 
one stretched a hand to some land- 
mark, the road probably, for on the 
inviolacy of that narrow white ribbon 
depended the security of the great 
forest. A deceitful quietude held the 
scene ; only here and there the grey 
expanse boiled with a ruddy tinge, 
and away in the east a huge dark 
cloud slowly banked itself beneath 
the sun. No sign of moving life was 
visible ; yet the watchers knew that 
below that impenetrable canopy a 
hundred suffocating men fought tooth 
and nail against the encroaching mon- 
ster, or stood by in haggard despair 
while their crops and household goods 
went up in screeching flame. Into 
the eyes of many of them as they 
gazed came a light of battle, and some 
slipped quietly down the hillside to 
their horses, while others turned to 
watch impatiently for indications of 
the delaying bride. 

Large as was the assemblage of 
Europeans, the natives outnumbered 
them. Everywhere were the serge 
suits and grass hats of the men, and 
the gay shawls and skirts of the 
women,—on the beach, in and around 
the store, on the slopes of the pa, 
among the stone ovens, and in a 
dense expectant throng at the door 
of the big shed. The men were 
roughly divisible into two types, cor- 
responding mainly with their ages 
above and below thirty or forty years. 
The latter had received the benefits 
of education at the native schools. 
They spoke in English, idiomatic, but 
often amusingly misapplied, and all 
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but invariably mispronounced. Their 
faces showed a curious blending of 
simplicity and shrewdness, a duality 
of nature which also revealed itself in 
their actions. They were hail-fellow- 
well-met with every one, no sense of 
modesty or politeness preventing them 
breaking into the midst of the most 
intimate groups. The other and older 
type presented both in manners and 
appearance a striking contrast to their 
younger tribesmen. Their faces were 
frequently minutely tattooed; there 
was a stateliness in their movements, 
even where age had robbed the figure 
of its erectness. Many wore the dis- 
tinguishing marks of chieftainship,— 
the white-tipped Awia feathers in 
their hair, the hereditary jade jewels 
at their throats. They spoke in their 
own liquid language, with a grave and 
cultured enunciation, the sentences 
possessing a cameo-like clearness and 
polish. Their manner toward Euro- 
peans was marked by a charming 
courtesy and dignity, that aboriginal 
mingling of self and sympathy on 
which all manners, whether of courts 
or backwoods, are founded. 

A strong wind rocked the planta- 
tion and whirled streamers of hospit- 
able smoke from the ovens at the 
foot of the pa. The river, roused 
from its blue serenity, poured emerald 
waves ridged with silver on the 
shining sands. The atmosphere had 
that indescribable air of freshness 
which provides the first hint of the 
changing season. The leaves danced 
musically on the trees, veils and 
ribbons fluttered in the faces of their 
fair wearers, gay pennons on the roofs 
of the buildings snapped and stood 
out taut. 

On a log, removed from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the madding crowd, 
sat Mr. Mallow, his eyes bent on 
the river. The water was teeming 
with kahuwai, for every now and 
then shoals of small fry leapt glitter- 
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ing in the air, betraying the presence 
of their enemies. In an hour or so 
the tide would be suitable for fishing. 
Occasionally Mr. Mallow fumbled 
with his coat, and his face grew 
troubled ; at the same time he glanced 
around him with the look of one 
whose surroundings oppressed him. 
In his pocket was a letter, concerning 
which the greatest secrecy had been 
enjoined him. It had to be delivered 
into Miss Milward’s hands at the 
earliest possible moment, and already 
he had been on the spot some two 
hours with his mission unfulfilled. 
Whether his messages had reached 
the young lady he did not know, 
for the house was full of strange 
women, stylish Auckland girls, before 
whom his fifty odd years of manhood 
shrank into blushing imbecility. Mrs. 
Angus should have known him, but 
there was no recognition in her eyes, 
and she treated him no better than 
the rest, scouting the idea that Eve 
was available for even one second on 
this distracting morning. So far as 
the betrayal of her confidence went 
Winnie had chosen with discernment, 
but at this stage it seemed more 
than probable that there would after 
all be little to conceal. Nevertheless, 
there was in the shy and taciturn 
man a fund of slow determination 
which usually in the end bore fruit 
of one kind or another. 

But now the anticipated moment 
was at hand. The venerable silver- 
headed figure of the old Church of 
England missionary was seen moving 
towards the improvised church ; the 
figures on the pa were descending 
rapidly to the beach ; the crowd at 
the plantation wicket had fallen aside ; 
and beneath the heavy shade of the 
Moreton Bay figs there was a gleam of 
something white descending towards 
the gate. 

Mr. Mallow rose, rubbing his fingers 
in his grizzled black hair. The pro- 
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cession came out on to the sunlit 
sands, and the crowd falling in 
behind, every one moved away towards 
the building. In a few minutes,— 
save for those who, unable to obtain 
admittance, stood wedged in the 
doorway, and a few Maori women at 
work among the stone ovens—the 
beach was deserted. Mr. Mallow 
stood awhile pondering on his un- 
accomplished task, then he moved 
slowly to the gate, and stood patiently 
awaiting the return of the bride. 

Had Winnie’s instructions been less 
exact, her father would probably have 
passed the letter on and thus achieved 
her purpose ; had they been more so, 
she would not have confined herself 
to insisting on early delivery, but 
would have added that delivery must 
precede the marriage. With no 
knowledge of the circumstances, and 
without curiosity concerning them, 
Mr. Mallow merely sought to fulfil 
the troublesome commission into the 
performance of which a pliable nature 
had seduced him. 

And so in the end, when it was 
too late, the bride’s fingers closed on 
the key which could not now for her 
open the doors of Happiness. 

Miss Milward. Private. Urgent. 
Eve laid the letter on the toilet- 
stand and turned to her two nieces. 
“ Run away and get changed for the 
boat, girls,” she said, “and then we 
will go down to the beach.” 

“But we want to help you,” the 
young ladies exclaimed in disappointed 
chorus. 

“Well, when you are ready your- 
selves”; and the bride urged them 
smilingly to the door. 

The eyes of the elder girl dwelt for 
a moment on the letter lying face 
downwards on the table. She would 
have liked to know whether the 
address bore her cousin’s new name, 
and in that case to have exchanged 
little rapturous remarks on the fact ; 


but she touched her sister on the 
arm and withdrew. 

Eve closed the door, the smile 
dying from her face. She had little 
curiosity as to the letter, but she had 
an imperative desire to be alone ; she 
wished indeed dumbly that she might 
be alone for ever. 

Urgent. Well, then, what was it 
that was urgent now, when everything 
had ceased to matter? She tore open 
the envelope, disclosing a half sheet 
of note-paper and a soiled and much 
folded letter. ‘“ Read this, if you 
value your life’s happiness,” wrote 
the Dark Lady. 

Eve drew a chair towards her with 
her foot, and sat down regardless 
of the adjustment of her expensive 
wedding-dress. Her mysterious corre- 
spondent had at least the faculty of 
arousing interest. She unfolded the 
torn sheets carefully. 

Dear Mr. FLETCHER For a 
moment the girl closed her eyes 
sharply and thrust the thing from her 
as she would have thrust a snake. 
Then in every fibre of her mind arose 
an overwhelming desire to know, to 
look through other eyes on the man 
she had wedded, to learn, if possible, 
the secret of the power which had 
drawn her in her own despite and 
unresisting into his arms. And in 
the throes of this fatal curiosity, the 
instincts of honour and delicacy, the 
habits of birth and breeding, crumbled 
like a house of sand. 


Street, KENSINGTON, 
8rd September 

Dear Mr. FLeTcuHEer,—It is with great 
pain of mind, but in the confidence that 
you will not refuse to a distracted and 
guilty woman assistance in the undoing 
of a great wrong, that I sit down to pen 
these lines. 

It is not the consequences of sin as 
they affect myself that I would ask 
you to attempt to alleviate. They are 
beyond your help. But in a moment of 
impulse, thinking to spare another, I have 
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cast on the head of an innocent man the 
charge of complicity in my sin. I had 
no idea at the time the fatal words 
escaped me of the passion of vindictive- 
ness of which my husband was capable, 
and now it has become impossible for 
me to communicate with him. He 
leaves, or has already left for New 
Zealand, on what mission I tremble to 
think. I ask you, then, to meet him, to 
disabuse his mind at once of the idea 
that Geoffrey Hernshaw has ever acted 
towards him other than as an honourable 
friend. The statement I made to the 
contrary was false,—a lie, framed in a 
moment of fear to shield another man. 
This I declare solemnly and before God. 
Show him this letter, and tell him that 
if he again puts to me the same question 
I will no longer mislead him. Tell him 
I will sacrifice anything rather than 
an innocent man should suffer on my 
accusation. 

My heart misgives me as I reflect on 
the difficulties which may attend your 
compliance with my request, but I know 
that you will do all things possible to 
prevent my sin from having further 
consequences, and in this belief, I 
remain, your unhappy friend, 

Laura WICKENER. 


Eve looked up from the letter with 
the surprised thought that it had left 
her unmoved. 
perhaps too tremendous to be grasped 
in the few moments which sufliced for 
the perusal of the letter. 
turned her eyes and caught sight of 
her face reflected in the glass, the 
veil and orange blossoms still in her 
hair, she knew it was the countenance 
of one who had received a mortal 
wound. For a moment she looked 
straight into the strange eyes, then 
with a start sprang to her feet 
and locked the door. <A step was 
advancing along the passage. 
one paused, tried the handle and 
rapped imperatively. 

“ Are you there, Eve?” 

“Yes, Catharine.” 

“Do you know the door is locked? 
Shall I send the girls to you?” 

“Presently, dear. I want to be 
alone for a little while.” 


The consequences were 


jut as she 
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There was a brief pause, and Mrs. 
Angus’s voice came again with a brisk 
cheerfulness. ‘ Very well; we'll give 
you half an hour to make your peace 
with the old order of things. But 
mind, not a minute longer; every 
one will be expecting you.” 

Mrs. Angus withdrew, a little 
disappointed. Eve had been some- 
what difficult at times, but she had 
hoped that the actual ceremony would 
bring all that toanend. Had there 
been something in the Hernshaw 
business after all? Well, it was in 
any case wise to humour her, and 
the lady broke off her soliloquy to 
give her daughters orders to that 
effect. Eve was rather tired; she 
had been on her feet since four 
o'clock, and was not to be disturbed 
for the present. 

So she was granted half an hour’s 
respite. 

With numb fingers she undid the 
fastenings of her wreath and veil, 
disclosing the sunny masses of her 
hair, coiled in the latest Parisian 
fashion but newly arrived in the 
Colony. Methodically she released 
and threw off her bodice, bringing 
into view the rounded whiteness of 
her arms and throat. <A rich colour 
was slowly mantling in her cheeks, 
betraying the feverish excitement 
beneath her leisurely movements. 
Still of the bride’s vesture the skirt 
remained, the train heaped in a 
gleaming fold on the floor. Her 
fingers began to wrestle with the 
clasps, at first mechanically, then 
with conscious but unavailing effort ; 
apparently the web of the waist-band 
held her as the marriage-bond held 
her, past Suddenly the 
expression of her eyes underwent a 
change. Into them came the fear 
and the wrath of the free thing 
caged. The muscles of her arms 
rippled from shoulder to wrist, and 
a moment later the rent garment lay 
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trodden underfoot. So the young 
lioness when she feels the bars of 
her prison rends the gifts of her 
keeper. And, as though by the 
violent physical action, the gates of 
memory and perception were shaken 
free, and the whole cruel plot, from 
the hour when her husband had lied 
away the good name and the honour 
of the man she loved, to the hour 
when he knelt at her side to receive 
the blessing of the Church on his 
devilish work,—ay, in every base and 
suffering detail stood revealed, never 
again to be blotted out or obscured. 

Did God permit this? Then fare- 
well to the dream that God existed. 
And if there were no God, what was 
left to make this contract binding? 

There were left the instincts of a 
gentle and honourable nature. There 
were left the habits of a gentle and 
honourable upbringing. 

The bride stood with heaving 
bosom gazing as at a picture on the 
shipwreck of her life. The moments 
of respite were slipping by. Presently 
the keeper would come demanding his 
prisoner. She started and shrunk 
aside, the scarlet blood dying her 
cheek and throat. No power on 
earth should demand that from her ! 
Sooner death than the dishonour of 
his touch. 

Yet she was his wife / 

Suddenly she slipped to her knees 
by the bedside, her arms stretched 
across the coverlet, her fingers locked 
together, her head bent. ‘“ Mercy! 
Mercy!” she whispered in her agony. 
Did she appeal to the God she had 
just denied ? 

Ideas and resolves come into the 
mind who knows how? One moment 
the brain is vacant, barren of expe- 
dient, in the next the way of escape 
runs clearly indicated. 

It was a desperate enterprise. The 
crowds on the beach, the scattered 
parties about the grounds, rendered 
No. 549.—vou. xcli, 
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it unlikely of achievement. Yet the 
beginning at least was simple. Her 
windows opened on to a side verandah 
but rarely used. A wing of the 
house extended to the right, making 
a species of alcove in the garden, at 
the corner of which was a small 
gate leading into the orchard. From 
that point one could move beneath 
the shadow of the eleagnus hedge to 
the slip-rails of the stockyard. Once 
there, a happy chance might accom- 
plish the rest. Oh, to be away 
beyond the reach of curious eyes and 
interrogating voices, alone with the 
sweet silences of Nature! She re- 
called the blissful quietude of the 
Girds’ hut in the dimness of the 
forest. There she could rest, there 
she could lie concealed, thence she 
could dictate the terms of her | 
surrender. 


Jack Wilson raised his head from 
tightening his saddle-girth to find a 
closely veiled lady standing beside 
him. He had long anticipated the 
moment when some love-sick heiress, 
despairing of any voluntary effort on 
his part, should resolutely break the 
ice and entreat him to fly with her, 
but as the lady raised her veil as far 
as her eyes and dropped it again 
rapidly, he had to admit that not 
even in his most ambitious moments 
had he soared to the height of per- 
sonifying the heiress in the person of 
his master’s daughter. 

“Jack, I want you to do something 
for me,—something that will ca: % me 
to bless you for ever.” 

“Yes, Miss Eve—Mrs. Fletcher.” 

“ Jack, I want your horse and my 
saddle. I will wait here while you get 
it; only if you love me be quick, 
quick !” 

“ Yes, Miss—Fletcher.” 

The harness-room was close at hand, 
and in a few seconds Jack was back 
with the saddle on his arm. He had 
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been thinking meanwhile and his face 
was troubled. “Could I go for you?” 
he asked. 

“No one can go for me. I must 
go myself and alone, and no one must 
know that I have gone.” The lad 
adjusted the saddle with averted face ; 
something in the girl’s voice set his 
eyeballs smarting. “ There. Now 
lead him round to the other side of 
the orchard,—to the gate on the hill 
track and wait for me.” 

The girl slipped silently away as 
she lad come, and Jack Wilson, 
vaulting into the saddle, trotted the 
horse over the slippery grass till he 
came to the gate. There, a moment 
later, Eve joined him. 

“What shall I say, Miss—Eve?” 
he asked; this time, for some 
reason, deliberately choking down 
the Fletcher. 

“Ah, what will you say !—we 
must think of that.” She sat her 
horse for a moment quite still, her 
face turned from him. “ Jack,” she 
said softly at last, “very likely you 
will get into trouble for this, but 
whatever happens, remember that I 
shall never forget or cease to bless 
you for the help you have given me 
to-day. It may seem nothing to you, 
but it is like the gift of heaven to me. 
And so if trouble comes because of 
what you have done for me, remember 
how I blessed you and try to forgive 
me.” 

At that sweet speech the youth’s 
manhood well-nigh failed him. “ Is 
this all I can do for you?” he stam- 
mered ; then feeling lending him elo- 
quence, he added entreatingly: “If 
you are in trouble don’t run away 
from it, Miss Eve; there are fifty 
men on this station who would lay 
down their lives rather than a hair of 
your head should come to harm.” 

But Eve only shook that same 
head sadly and again turned to him. 
“When they find I am gone,” she 
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said, “they will perhaps ask you 
what you know, then tell them the 
truth. If it is my father who asks, 
say that I will send him word in a 
few hours ; if—Mr. Fletcher, say that 
he will find his answer in my room. 
That is all that needs to be said.” 

“And where shall I say you have 
gone?” the young man asked 
moodily. 

Eve wheeled her horse towards the 
higher ground. Though it was yet 
but little past mid-day a singular 
sickly pallor had crept into the sun- 
light. Away to the east the dark 
smoke-bank, now of portentous pro- 
portions, appeared to be at the same 
time rising and rolling forward, blot- 
ting out the landscape, answering to 
the push of the east wind as in the 
morning it had obeyed the bidding of 
the west. The girl sat a moment 
gazing into theadvancing shadows, then 
with a wave of her hand cantered away 
on the cattle-track between the hills. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Tue long-practised Maori women 
were opening the stone ovens, throw- 
ing aside earth and stone, matting 
and fern, and disclosing the steaming 
interiors,—fish, flesh, or fow]l—cooked 
to a turn, and redolent of savoury 
odours. Here was a pyramid of 
butter-coloured kumaras, yonder a 
snowy hill of potatoes, crowned with 
creamy cobs of the green corn, or 
with the melting succulence of young 
marrows. And now, with a rush and 
shrill cries, sprang forth an army of 
girls, bareheaded, bright-eyed, armed 
with tiny baskets of freshly-cut flax, 
who, falling on the food, divided it 
into hundreds of portions, and then, 
with strange contortions of body and 
of countenance and with welcoming 
cries, advanced on the wedding-guests, 
bearing the hospitable baskets in their 
hands. 
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“ Welcome, oh wedding - guests ! 
Welcome, oh guests of the White 
Chief, the beloved! Welcome, oh 
guests of Eve, the sun-haired, the 
sky-eyed, the beautiful! Behold, you 
are welcome, welcome, welcome ! ” 

Then with laughter and sparkling 
glances the girls delivered their bur- 
dens, to each guest the food he 
preferred, and when this was done, 
withdrew as they had come. 

On the beach stood Major Milward, 
watching the scene with approving 
eyes. To him the old forms and 
ceremonies were sacred things, not to 
be disregarded or slurred over. The 
number of his guests rendered it im- 
possible that they should be received 
in the house, where the elder and 
more noteworthy visitors were to be 
entertained, but at least the recipients 
of the hangi' should partake of 
his hospitality with all the forms 
and ordinances in such cases made 
and provided. And that this might 
be so he stood by observant. 

Further back on the beach the 
Reverend Mr. Fletcher, conversing 
with his best man, a slender young 
minister from Auckland, watched the 
plantation wicket with anxious eyes. 
For an hour the bride had remained 
invisible, but now he understood she 
had been sent for, and in a few 
moments, doubtless, she would arrive. 
Meanwhile his companion was asking 
his assent to a highly elevated view 
of matrimony, to which it behoved 
him to reply. 

“The perception of a twin soul 
regarding one from the countenance 
of a fellow-being,” the young minister 
said with dreamy enthusiasm, a faint 
colour showing in his thin cheek, “is 
certainly a warming and enchanting 
thought.” He was thinking of the 
pretty eyes of Kate Angus, the 
bridesmaid. Mr. Fletcher moved 
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impatiently, muttering some indistin- 
guishable reply. ‘One may say that 
through that perception,” the young 
man went on, intent on his discoveries, 
“the Creator orders and sanctions the 
holy ordinance of matrimony.” He 
paused suddenly, beholding a perfect 
treasure-house of glittering ideas in 
this connection, then awoke from his 
reverie to find Mr. Fletcher regarding 
him steadily. Was it possible he be- 
held on his companion’s countenance 
something bearing an unmistakable 
though clerical resemblance to a cyni- 
cal smile? The young man blushed. 

“How,” asked the bridegroom 
slowly, “if the recognition fails to 
be mutual? ”’ 

How indeed! The Reverend Mr. 
Lawrence felt the chill of the sugges- 
tion like a cold key down his spine. 
He was dumfounded: he could see 
no way out of the ruins of his pretty 
philosophy ; but happily the enquirer’s 
attention was distracted. At last the 
wicket had opened and a young girl 
was hurrying down the beach. Both 
men recognised the fair bridesmaid, 
and from different motives stood to 
watch her. For awhile she moved 
down the shingle, then, picking up 
her skirt, ran fleetly across the 
smooth sands. At the moment 
Major Milward stood alone, his sol- 
dierly figure erect and still. He 
turned sharply towards his approach- 
ing grandchild and spread his arms 
with a playful gesture. The watchers 
saw him hold her at first to his 
breast, then at arm’s-length, her slight 
figure seeming to sway in his grip. 

The whirligig of time frequently 
brings in its revenges with a singular 
aptitude. Of nearly such a scene had 
Geoffrey Hernshaw, standing, as he 
believed by the Waters of the River 
of Delight, been a silent and fearful 
witness three months before. 

Mr. Fletcher observed that the 
couple had drawn apart and were 
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both looking towards him. Then the 
girl started running again, this time 
in his direction, while her grandfather 
bent his steps towards the house. 

What man so fortunate that he 
has never looked on the bearer of 
bad tidings to read his message from 
afar off? Already over the counten- 
ance of the bridegroom there was 
settling a deep cloud of sadness and 
gloom. So this was God’s way, 
suffering all things, permitting that 
the wicked should triumph only that 
the fruit of his wickedness should turn 
to ashes in his mouth ! 

The girl paused in front of them 
and glanced with apologetic eyes at 
the young minister. ‘“ May I speak 
to you alone, Mr. Fletcher?” she 
asked breathlessly. Mr. Lawrence 
raised his hat and turned quickly 
away. “Grandfather wants you to 
come up to the house at once. Some- 
thing has—has happened.” 

“Tell me what it is, Kate,—quickly 
if you can.” 

“We can’t find Eve anywhere. 
She is not in the house, and mother 
thinks she has gone away.” 

“Yes, and why does your mother 
think so?” 

* Because her riding-habit is not 
in her room; because the stable-boy 
can’t find her saddle.” 

Mr. Fletcher strode forward rapidly. 
Compared with the unformed thing in 
his mind, the girl’s definite answers 
fell with a shock of relief. Strange 
as was the bride’s conduct, it might 
yet bear a simple and innocent inter- 
pretation. Had she suddenly re- 
membered some friend to whom she 
had forgotten to say good-bye? Had 
any message reached her? He put 
the question to the girl at his side. 
Yes, Eve had received a letter a few 
minutes after the marriage. Surely 


Mr. Fletcher had seen some one pass 
it to her at the gate ? 
not 


Mr. Fletcher 


had noticed the circumstance. 
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Did she know from whom the letter 
came,—the nature of its contents ? 

Kate shook her head. 

They ascended to the verandah and 
entered the dining-room through the 
glass doors. The wedding-guests, 
scenting trouble, had retired to the 
beach, leaving the house to the undis- 
turbed possession of the family. Only 
the aged minister rose as Mr. Fletcher 
entered and extended a kindly hand 
of sympathy. 

“Trust in God, my dear young 
friend,” he said kindly. “I have 
lived to join together the hands of 
many young people, but I have never 
yet seen tragedy sit down to the 
marriage-feast.” 

But in God Mr. Fletcher could no 
longer trust. 

The door opened and Sandy 
appeared. There was a cold hos- 
tility in his eye as it fell on his 
brother-in-law. “Major Milward 
would like to see you in his study,” 
he said. 

Mr. Fletcher bowed, and passing 
along the passage pushed open the 
door of the indicated room. For a 
moment he seemed to see, outlined 
against the window, the bent form of 
a feeble old man; then he knew that 
his eyes had played him a trick, for 
Major Milward, stiffly erect, stood 
confronting him with something in 
his extended hand. 


“Mr. Fletcher,” he said, “my 
granddaughters have found this 
letter, which I understand is ad- 
dressed to you. Take it, and do 


me the favour of acquainting me 
with its contents.” 

Mr. Fletcher examined the docu- 
ment in silence. When at length he 
raised his eyes his face had whitened, 
and for a moment the Devil had full 
possession. “ Do you imply that you 
are not already aware of its con- 
tents?” he asked with a cold smile. 

Major Milward stood thunder- 


























struck. Never had any man offered 
him so deliberate an insult. He could 
barely believe his ears. Then he 
stepped briskly to a rack of horse- 
whips and selected a_ serviceable 
weapon. “TI see I have mistaken the 
character of the man with whom I 
am dealing,” he said icily. “I am no 
longer content to hear your version of 
the document ; you will oblige me by 
reading it word for word.” 

For an instant the two men, the 
old and the young, faced one another 
with flaming eyes. To an onlooker 
it must have seemed that to this 
rapidly culminated crisis there could 
by no possibility be an outlet in 
speech. It must have seemed that 
the dignity of both men stood im- 
perilled, to be saved by nothing short 
ofa miracle. Yet so inbred in human 
nature is the knowledge of right, so 
powerful is the right to prevail, even 
in the face of the hot anger of a 
strong man, that before the lightning 
in the eyes of the old soldier, who 
had never fought a dishonourable 
fight or met defeat in all his eighty 
years, the strength of the guilty man 
passed from him, and he bowed his 
head upon his breast. 

Major Milward threw the whip into 
a corner and rapped his fingers im- 
peratively on the edge of the table. 
“Well, sir!” he demanded. 

The minister moved a step forward 
and spread the letter on the desk. 
“Read it then,” he said bitterly. 
“Heaven knows it did not need the 
threat of physical violence to force 
from me the admission that I am a 
sinful man. For that, and for the 
consequences of my sin, I shall yet 
have to answer to God. But what- 
ever be your verdict on my conduct, 
do not forget that the woman who is 
your daughter is also my wife, and 
that however great is your love for 
her it cannot by possibility be greater 
than my own.” 
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Major Milward took the letter and 
read it slowly through, and if the 
hand that held the paper was not 
entirely steady, at least it had been 
firm enough when a moment’s tremor 
might have lost for him the command 
of the situation. He folded the 
document thoughtfully and laid it 
on the table. “ By what means did 
this letter come into my daughter’s 
possession?” he asked turning a pair 
of cold eyes on his son-in-law. 

“That Iam unable to say. Cer- 
tainly without my consent or know- 
ledge.” 

“Exactly. Not only have you 
turned a deaf ear to your correspon- 
dent’s request, but your silence has 
consented to the lie which you are 
here asked to disclaim. What worse 
act you may have performed I am at 
this moment not sufficiently conver- 
sant with the facts to assert, but the 
case is sufficiently disgraceful as it 
stands. It would be futile, no doubt, 
to demand the whole depth of your 
ignominy.” 

“T desire to conceal nothing, Major 
Milward. I did lend my silence to 
confirm the slander.” He paused, 
and with a hardening of the mouth 
continued : “ With one person I went 
further ; I related the story not as a 
rumour, but as a fact. In short, 
what I did, I did completely.” 

“And you have the countenance 
to stand there and tell me so? Do 
your religious beliefs consent to 
actions which average morality must 
regard with contempt? Has the 
Church no epithet for conduct such 
as yours?” 

“Do not slander my Church in 
reviling me,” said Mr. Fletcher som- 
brely. ‘“ What I have done I have 
done in defiance of my God, who will 
yet vindicate Himself in the punish- 
ment He will mete out to me.” 

“Ah! therein, unfortunately, our 
views are whole seas apart. It is 
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with some doubt as to the certainty 
of that punishment that I am at pains 
to indicate to you the opinions of 
honourable men.” 

“Then be content. Even at the 
hands of men I have not and shall 
not escape suffering.” 

Major Milward threw himself into 
a chair and curtly indicated a seat 
opposite him, but the minister re- 
mained standing. “ My daughter,” 
said the old gentleman, “has left the 
house, as no doubt you have heard. 
She has probably done so to escape 
her husband. What do you propose 
to do?” 

“To find her and bring her back.” 

“ The day when a man could possess 
himself of his wife by brute force has 
gone by, and you are ignorant of the 
Milward character if you suppose that 
anything short of bonds would hold 
her against her will.” 

“Tam presuming that her father’s 
authority will not be without in- 
fluence on her conduct.” 

“Probably not; but dismiss from 
your mind the notion that that 
authority will be exercised in your 
behalf. There is no undoing the act 
that has made her your wife in name, 
but whether she will ever become so 
in fact is another matter. Certainly 
without her fullest consent she never 
will if I can prevent it.” 

“Are you clearly conscious of the 
scandal which must attend the separa- 
tion of husband and wife on their 
marriage-morning ¢ ” 

Major Milward smiled grimly. 
“ Let me hear your own reply to that 
question.” 

“The man who has incurred the 
wrath of his Creator can view with 
indifference the revilings of men.” 

“That is a theory you will have 
the fullest opportunity of putting to 
the test.” 

“You offer me, then, no hope of 
reconcilement ?” 
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“ T offer you no hope of compulsion. 
If you can reconcile Eve to accept 
you as her husband, well and good ; 
but I will not stir hand or foot either 
to assist or prevent you. What hope 
you can find in that you are welcome 
to. And now, for the present, I will 
ask you to retire. You will please 
refrain from any attempt to trace— 
your wife, or indeed from any action 
whatever in connection with her. 
Should anything occur necessitating 
your presence, I will send word to 
Rivermouth.” 

** Do I understand, Major Milward, 
that you ask me to leave the house 
and remain inactive at this junc- 
ture?” Mr. Fletcher spoke with a 
note of agitation in his deep voice. 

“ Such in substance is my request,” 
said the Major stiffly, opening the door. 

“Do you neglect the torture of 
anxiety I must suffer until my wife’s 
whereabouts are discovered ?” 

“No doubt you are feeling disap- 
pointed,” the Major returned cheer- 
fully, as he struck the bell on his 
table ; “but none the less I am con- 
fident you will see the advisability 
of returning to Rivermouth. At 
present I am disposed to think a 
reconcilement between husband and 
wife is the best solution to this 
disgraceful affair, but a very little 
might cause me to alter my opinion. 
Sandy, will you see that Mr. Fletcher 
has a horse. 

When Sandy returned from his 
errand he found his father pacing the 
room in agitation. “Jack Wilson 
knows something about it, father,” 
he said. “He is outside. Shall I 
tell him to come in?” 

Major Milward gave his assent, 
and listened in silence while the 
shepherd stumbled through his story. 
“Very well,” he said, as the youth 
concluded, “you may go. See that 
Mr. Wilson is paid off to-night,” he 
added, turning to his son. 























Sandy winked cautiously at the 
lad as he closed the door upon him, 
but he was too wise to seek to change 
his father’s purpose just then. “ It 
is almost certain she has gone to the 
Girds,” he said; “but the Maoris 
say the fire has crossed the road 
beyond M’Gregor’s, and it is doubtful 
whether she could get through. At 
any rate supposing the Girds have not 
been burnt out themselves, they could 
only be got at on foot by a Bush track 
from behind.” 

“Then she must be brought back,” 
said his father. “Take the best 
horses and riders on the station and 
go and fetch her.” He paused sud- 
denly, a deepening look of anxiety on 
his face. ‘Where is Geoffrey Hern- 
shaw?” he asked. 

“Left last night for the settle- 
ment.” Sandy’s eye, roaming uneasily, 
fell on the whip lying in the corner, 
and he picked it up and returned it 
to the rack. 

Major Milward watched his actions 
with unseeing eyes. “Sandy, on the 
table there you will find a torn 
letter; take it and read it.” 

Sandy obeyed. When the two men 
looked at one another again the 
resemblance between them was pro- 
nounced. 

“Whatever happens they must be 
kept apart,” said the father. There 
was no consent in the son’s face. 
“Whatever happens,” he repeated 
slowly, ‘ they must not be allowed 
to meet.” 

Sandy shook himself as though to 
be rid of some evil influence. “So 
be it,” he said solemnly. 

“Then go: bring her back ; 
promise her anything; but do not 
return without her.” 

Sandy turned with alacrity and 
hastened to the rear of the house. 
At the back-door he found Jack 
Wilson awaiting him, his face over- 
spread with gloom. “Cheer up, Wil- 
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son,” he said. “Get in the horses 
quick and lively.” 

“T’ve got them in already, Mr. 
Milward—Seabird and Hohoro and 
the Lance and Wardog.” 

“* Where are the boys?” 

“ Waiting in the stockyard.” 

“ Half a minute, while I put on 
my spurs.” 

Sandy darted into the harness- 
room, and a few moments later joined 
the others in the stockyard. In a 
twinkling the four men were in the 
saddles. The stable-boy threw open 
the gate, and with a clatter on the 
cobbles and a thud on the turf the 
horses swept forward on the chase— 
round the rough cattle-tracks on the 
hills, down with a plunge on to the 
hard sand of the beach, and away in 
a tireless gallop to the looming portals 
of the forest. 

The sickly pallor of the sun’s rays 
had thickened into an orange-coloured 
mist as they entered the Bush. Mile 
after mile of the journey was traversed 
at a gallop, the gloom of the atmo- 
sphere deepening with the miles; but 
still, beyond the density of the air and 
the pungent scent in their nostrils, 
they came upon no sign of the great 
fire. Once they overtook a bullock 
team drawing a huge pine-log des- 
tined for some settler’s homestead and 
paused to make enquiries. The native 
drivers had seen no woman answering 
to Sandy’s description, but they had 
come up by the coast road and the 
lady would probably be a long way 
ahead. At M’Gregor’s store a party 
of native bush-fallers were at work 
extending and burning the clearing, 
the storekeeper watching them from 
the verandah, occasionally turning his 
eyes to look anxiously along the road 
or up into the brassy skies. He 
shouted out and pointed as they 
drew near, and Sandy wheeled his 
horse to the verandah, the others 
reining in some distance ahead. 
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“You can’t get through,” said 
M’Gregor. “The mail-man turned 
back an hour ago and has gone down 
to Jessup’s landing.” 

“ How far along is it?” 

“ About four miles where it touches 
the road. The worst of it’s in the 
dip before you rise to Gird’s Bush. 
The mail-man crossed the bridge, but 
his horse wouldn’t face the hell on 
the other side. The bridge ’ll be gone 


by this. Were you wanting to make 
the settlement ?” 
Sandy nodded. “ Did the mail- 


man see any one about?” he asked. 

“No; but the natives say that a 
young woman went through about 
twenty minutes before he did. They 
called out to warn her, but she took 
no notice. Some of them were say- 
ing it was Miss Milward,” M’Gregor 
added laughing. 

Sandy’s mouth had hardened a 
little when he joined the others. 
“Straight ahead, boys,” he said 
curtly, and again the whole party 
broke into a gallop. 

Round the sharp bends of the 
winding road, up hill and down, 
clattering across culverts and bridges, 
with ever the brazen streak of the 
sky above, the yellow streak of the 
road beneath, and the dense green 
walls of the forest towering on either 
hand. And now the obscurity began 
to take on a tinge of greyness, 
thickening into a ghostly fog, through 
which horse and rider loomed 
gigantic and ill-defined. The sweat- 
ing horses grew restive, eyeing the 
flying wall of greenery with sus- 
picious eyes, their ears thrown back, 
shying for no perceptible reason from 
one side of the road to the other. 
Hitherto the atmosphere had had 
the transparency of stained glass, but 
as they approached the scene of the 
conflagration it became an opaque 
screen, ever withdrawing itself as the 
horses plunged forward. But at last 
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it withdrew no further. It began to 
move, to turn as on an axis, to roll 
forward and blot out Bush and road 
and sky alike. The riders drew rein 
in the heart of the smoke-cloud, with 
the deafening uproar of the burning 
forest in their ears; then slowly for- 
ward again, the frightened horses 
rearing and snorting, turning savagely 
to bite at the burning spurs; and so 
they came to the brink of the gully, 
to a view of the great terror itself, 
to a seething pit of smoke and flame.” 

“Ts the bridge there?” asked some 
one. 

** No, nor the road.” 

Sandy dismounted and handed the 
reins to Wilson. “Take the horses 
back out of this,” he said, “and run 
up some kind of shelter for the night. 
Where’s the tucker?” 

“Charlie Welch has it.” 

“Hand it over to Wilson, Welch ; 
stay, you had better keep a snack or 
two in case we get bushed. That's 
it. Welch is coming with me, boys ; 
he is the best bushman in the crowd, 
I think.” 

Jack Wilson nodded, but he looked 
supremely disappointed. “Are you 
going to try the Bush, Mr. Milward?” 
he asked. 

“Yes; it should be two miles to 
Girds’ as the crow flies, but there 
won’t be much flying about it to- 
night, if we get through at all before 
dark.” 

“You might be able to take to the 
road a bit farther on.” 

“We'll try that, and if all goes 
well come straight back; but if not, 
make yourselves as comfortable as 


you can. Let me see,—matches— 
knife—tobacco. That a tomahawk, 
Charlie? Thoughtful boy. Well, 


which way?” 

“Keep to the creek,” said Welch, 
assuming the lead with the confidence 
of the expert; “it crosses the road 
again half a mile up.” 




















With a cheery good-bye the two 
plunged into the rolling smoke of the 
gully. 

Then the long night of the waiting 
men began; a night full of strange 
sounds, of spectral lights, of false 
alarms, of sleepy reconnoitrings, with 
the enemy ever drawing nearer, now 
almost imperceptibly, now with fierce 
irresistible bounds. 

And once out of the darkness of 
the homeward trail there burst into 
the light of the camp fire the figure of 
a galloping horseman,—man and horse 
coal-black and of gigantic stature. 
The watchers sprang to their feet 
with arresting cries, lost, as was the 
sound of the hoof-beats, in the fearful 
pandemonium of noises. Lost? Or 
had their passage indeed been sound- 
less? What living man would ride 
thus recklessly into the jaws of hell? 

“Did you recognise him?” the 
elder man asked, with a curious 
tremor in his voice. Jack Wilson 
shook his head. ‘‘ Mark Gird,—there 
was not a man of his inches in the 
county, and he rode just so. Many 
a time before he was struck down 
I’ve seen him on his black horse, 
riding for home, ay, on this very 
road; and I’ve seen the far-ahead 
look in his eyes same as I see it 
there to-night.” 

“You're balmy, Stephen.” 

“ He was struck sudden,” continued 
Stephen, unheeding, “full of meat 
and strength, and he died hard. But 
I reckon he’s a whole man to-night, 
and he ain’t forgot the old trail and 
the hut in the Bush.” 

“ Bound for home?” Wilson whis- 
pered, over-awed by the other’s con- 
viction. 

The old bushman seated himself 
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and spat thoughtfully into the fire. 
“Tt’s a bad business,” he said, “ and 
there’s worse ahead. You bet we're 
not coming through this without a 
price. For years we've been going 
along that quiet that we’ve most for- 
got what sudden death is like; but 
the Bush is out for its utu’ now, and 
I wish to God the little lass was safe 
at home in her bed.” 

“Drop it,” said Wilson fiercely, 
starting to his feet and kicking the 
fire into a blaze. “I don’t believe 
it was Mark Gird, nor in your wtw 
either.” 

“What should a shepherd know 
about the Bush?” returned Stephen 
contemptuously. “I’m talking about 
what I know. There’s a spirit in 
these forests same as in a man. It 
ain’t the new chum that comes slash- 
ing at the Bush without knowledge 
and takin’ risks that would make his 
flesh creep if he knew of them that 
pays the price. It’s the man that 
has mastered the trade, or the man 
that never tried to learn it, and it’s 
on such as them that the blow’s goin’ 
to fall now.” 

In such conversation, broken by 
intervals of slumber, the darkness 
wore itself away, and in the grey of 
the dawn Wilson awoke to find some 
one standing over him. Of a sudden 
the whole restless, disjointed, ghostly 
night he had lived through seemed 
inspired with meaning. 

“What is it, Mr. Milward?” he 
cried, starting to his feet. 

“Get your horse and ride back to 
the station as quickly as you can 
She never got through.” 


' Properly wio, an expiatory payment, 
vengeance. 
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May 12th, 1905. 

DEAR 

You say you want a long letter 
about our cruise in Greek waters ; 
not about antiquities and excavations, 
which you can read of by your own 
fireside, with plans and photographs 
innumerable, but about the living 
creatures that I saw there, human 
and non-human, and especially about 
the birds. Now for the human 
creatures you must go to some-one 
who can speak their language and has 
lived among them, and best of all 
to W. F. D. Rouse of Cambridge, 
whose companionship on our voyage 
was a great pleasure to us all, and 
who has just sent me a delightful 
little book of stories which he has 
translated from the modern Greek. 
As for me, I could only scan the faces 
of Greek and Turk, feeling myself 
tongue-tied and forlorn, and only half 
aman among them. But I made so 
many new acquaintances among the 
winged population, recognising, too, 
with pleasure so many old acquaint- 
ances in those strange lands, that I 
think I can put a letter together 
for you which will be quite long 
enough to satisfy all your claims. 

THe ArGONAUT, which is now 
almost a public institution, is a quiet 
well-disposed vessel, not addicted to 
rushing violently through the water, 
but giving one plenty of time for 
observation and meditation, and in- 
viting the travelling birds to come on 
board and rest. It was only when 
we landed that we were hurried, and 
in those hasty expeditions to ancient 
sites I was sometimes tantalised be- 
yond description, seeing and hearing 
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birds which it was impossible to study 
or identify. When will the day come 
when you and I will sail at leisure 
among those islands, stopping where 
we like and as long as we like? But 
I am not complaining ; Toe ARGONAUT 
and her passengers and crew made me 
very happy for three enjoyable weeks. 
The time, April 13th to May 2nd, 
was as good as any we could have had 
for fine weather and smooth seas, and 
the best in the year for migrating 
birds. 

For the two days after we left 
Marseilles I have nothing to record ; 
neither to west nor east of the Straits 
of Bonifacio did any migrants show 
themselves, and on our return voyage 
we had exactly the same experience. 
The line of migration seems to follow 
the islands,—from Africa to Sardinia 
and Corsica, and so to the Riviera, 
where I have seen the shore crowded 
with arriving birds on these very 
days of April some years ago. On 
each side of the islands the sea is 
deep, from 1,500 to 2,000 fathoms, 
as I learnt from THe Arconavt’s 
chart; and it is a well-known fact 
that birds follow the line of sub- 
merged land over shallow seas and 
existing islands. A _ solitary little 
yellow wagtail was the only bird that 
in these two voyages looked in on us 
at this part of the Mediterranean. 
But as we were approaching the 
Lipari islands and the Sicilian coast, 
I was called to see a bird which had 
flown down the stoke-hole, been 
caught by a sailor, and exposed to 
view in a cage on deck; this was the 
spotted crake, a bird which I never 
saw alive before, though it is a British 























one and not avery rare one. But 
the crakes are skulkers, and one does 
not often see them unless they fly 
against telegraph-wires or tumble 
down stoke-holes, with that curious 
habit of blundering which seems to 
be inherent in the race. This un- 
lucky specimen was not detained for 
long ; when we came within sight of 
Stromboli and other islands, he was 
allowed to continue his journey. 

Next day, Sunday, April 16th, we 
were out of sight of land till the 
evening, steering from the toe of 
Italy to the Gulf of Corinth. It soon 
became plain that we were crossing a 
line of migration; all the afternoon 
birds were flitting alongside of us, or 
coming on board to rest. The larger 
species only alighted for a moment 
and then departed, looking as if they 
did not feel at home; but some 
familiar little creatures, wagtails 
especially, stayed with us a long 
time, and ran about our feet with 
the same confidence with which they 
run among the feeding cattle at home. 
Even the cats, one or more of which 
were always sunning themselves on 
deck, did not seem to cause them any 
alarm. These were all yellow wag- 
tails of the Continental form, with 
bluish heads, and all more or less 
alike ; I saw no heads that inclined 
to the yellow of our British bird, nor 
any so dark as some I have seen in 
Italy. With these came pipits, tree- 
pipits and tawny pipits (Anthus 
campestris) ; but these were much 
shyer than the wagtails, and I had 
some difficulty in getting a good look 
at them through the glass. They 
were fond of perching just outside 
the bulwarks, and altogether declined 
to come in and walk about among us 
like their cousins the wagtails. For 
a moment a hoopoe looked in on us; 
but he thought better of it, and I had 
a good view at him as he left us, 
flying low and rather awkwardly over 
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the water. 
perched for a minute or two in the 
rigging,—a striking bird about whose 
identity there never can be a doubt ; 
and one or two nightingales betrayed 
themselves by their red tails, but de 


Then a woodchat shrike 


clined to come on board. A wheatear 
and a turtle-dove paid us a hurried 
visit ; but nothing during the whole 
day pleased me so much as a wood- 
warbler, a perfect jewel of delicate 
colour. As we see this little bird in 
our English woods we lose the sense 
of the beauty of his plumage, because 
he is among the fresh green leaves of 
oak or beech, and we look at him as 
a rule from below ; but this one was 
on the deck at our feet, and in his 
best spring suit. I cannot possibly 
describe the exquisite effect of soft 
tints of green and yellow in such 
silky and delicate feathers. Late in 
the afternoon there came another old 
friend of mine, the lesser whitethroat, 
a bird to whose vigorous voice I listen 
now every time I take a stroll in 
these Oxfordshire fields. Two at 
least came on board and were most 
delightfully confiding; one of them 
let me take it up in my hand and 
examine it without the least remon- 
strance. I had never before seen 
birds on a ship, and was all this 
afternoon greatly surprised by the 
extreme tameness of the little ones. 
Whether it be fatigue, or the novel 
situation, I do not know ; it may be a 
certain boldness which characterises 
them, the males at least, before they 
have paired, and continues with 
them for a while after they have 
reached their destinations. 

When we awoke next morning we 
were at anchor off Itea, with the 
snow-clad peaks of Parnassus looking 
down on us. On landing, I jumped 
on the first beast that was offered 
me, a little rough bridle-less pony 
which carried me up to Delphiin two 
hours, and down again over steep and 
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rocky paths with hardly a slip. I 
was sorry afterwards that I did not 
walk, for I might have stopped when 
I wished to try and make out the sing- 
ing birds which I could hear every 
now and then in the olive woods 
through which we passed on our way 
over the Sacred Plain; but in that 
case I might perhaps never have 
reached Delphi. A new warbler may 
take at least an hour to identify, and 
those I knew of as living among 
Greek olives never became clearly in- 
dividualised for me. I believe that I 
have seen and heard at least one of 
them, but I failed to see it singing, 
which is essential for identification. 
One familiar voice I heard as we 
crossed this plain, that of our corn- 
bunting, and afterwards wherever 
the land was tilled his wheezy tones 
were to be heard. At Delphi too, 
chaffinch, greenfinch, and wren were 
singing, with a slightly foreign accent, 
as I thought. The air of Delphi, 
2,000 feet above the sea, is fresh and 
delicate, and it would seem that the 
birds have loved the place ever since 
the boy Ion had to scare them away 
from the precincts of the great temple 
of Apollo. 

As we came in view of the ancient 
site, and of the huge cliff above it 
from a cleft in which the Castalian 
fountain springs, we noticed, as all 
visitors to Delphi do, large birds with 
very short tails and long wings with 
the quill-feathers showing against the 
sky; they soared slowly higher and 
higher and presently vanished above 
the cliff. These were without doubt 
Egyptian vultures, birds unpleasant 
in their habits, but imposing as seen 
from below ; they are nearly white, 
and I made a note of the whiteness 
of their under-parts, but against the 
sky their general appearance was 
dark. Some of our party who de- 
scribed to me a pair of enormous 


birds which I myself missed, may 
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have seen the nobler griffon, for 
both species haunt Parnassus, as Mr. 
Seebohm tells us in his Britisn Birps. 
While watching the Egyptians, I 
caught sight of swallows skimming 
about the face of the cliff far above 
me, and recognised an old acquaint- 
ance of the Alps, the crag swallow 
(Cotile rupestris), which has never 
yet been seen in our islands; the 
Parnassus is well known as one of 
its haunts. 

I now began to ascend the Sacred 
Way, among excavated treasure- 
houses of the old Greeks, to the 
temple which was once the most 
famous spot in Greece; but even 
here there were birds to distract my 
attention from the things which it 
was my duty to study. A little one, 
with a pleasing bunting-like song, 
at last gave me a chance to examine 
him as he sat on a marble fragment, 
and I knew him at once for the 
ortolan, the victim of misplaced epi- 
curism ; his greenish head and neck 
are unmistakable. Here, too, in the 
temenos was the most beautiful bird 
I saw that day, or perhaps any- 
where in Greece,—and luckily I was 
destined to see a good deal more 
of him—the black and white pied 
wheatear of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, in all the glory of spring 
plumage. His pure white head and 
nape stand out against the deep 
black of his throat, as he alights on 
a rock or a broken column, singing 
a pleasing little song which reminds 
us of our own wheatear or stonechat. 
His nest will be here, among the 
ruins of which he seems everywhere 
so fond, but it was full early to 
think of looking for it, and I think 
all I saw were males awaiting the 
arrival of their mates. 

After a lunch in these sacred pre- 
cincts, and a pleasant meeting with 
my friend George Macmillan, who 
had seen Alpine swifts on his way 
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to Delphi from Beotia, our 170 
Argonauts mounted their beasts again 
and scrambled down to the plain, and 
across it to the sea and the ship, 
which started at once for the Isthmus 
of Corinth. I had hoped to pass this 
by daylight, for in and about the 
canal I might have seen something 
new ; but time was precious, and the 
pilot took us through after sunset. 
The next morning we were just out- 
side the Pirzeus, and after breakfast 
we landed to pass a fatiguing day in 
Athens, of which I need tell you 
nothing, for I was fully occupied with 
other things than birds. I saw no 
owl here, though the little owl that 
still bears the name of Athene 
(Athene noctua) used to haunt the 
Acropolis, and may be there still 
for all I know. The one interesting 
zoological fact in Athens was the ex- 
traordinary abundance of the painted 
lady butterfly; in every open space 
many were to be seen, and in the 
Ceramicus they swarmed. Nearly 


all seemed worn, as if they were 


hibernated insects. I noticed a low- 
growing thistle in every bit of waste 
ground, and surmised that this was 
the food-plant of the larve. This 
butterfly was abundant wherever we 
went in Greece. 

The next day, April 19th, our 
party divided, the majority going 
across Beotia to rejoin the ship at 
Chalcis, and the rest, including 
myself, preferring a restful voyage 
round Sunium and past Marathon ; 
and it was perhaps the most beau- 
tiful and enjoyable day I had. But 
I had to be content with one new 
bird, a very elegant gull with bright 
red legs and bill, which followed the 
ship for some time as we steamed 
between Eubea and the mainland. 
As we lay at anchor off Aulis, wait- 
ing for the others to rejoin us, several 
of these gulls were playing about us, 
and let me examine them at a short 
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distance. As its head was perfectly 
white, I believe this was the slender- 
billed gull (Larus gelastes) ; but what- 
ever it was, its beautiful flight around 
the ship will always be associated 
in my mind with the lovely sunset 
that ended that delightful day, and 
lit up the snowy mountains of Eubea 
in soft pink. None of us, whether 
we were on sea or on land, will ever 
forget the beauty of that evening. 

When our companions rejoined us, 
the ship’s head was turned again to 
the south, and night fell. Next 
morning we were crossing the Aigean, 
and soon came in sight of Lesbos. 
Here my good friend Rouse, who had 
spent some weeks at this westerly 
end of the island, showed me where 
Sappho was born, and described how 
the partridges and quails on which 
he had chiefly subsisted were caught 
by the attraction of a curious frame 
of chequered work attached to the 
guns, which brought them within 
shot. In the OrnirHoLocy of our 
English Willughby (p. 37), I find an 
account of something very like this, 
called the Looking-glass,—a frame 
painted red and chequered with bits 
of mirror, “ which in the continual 
motion and turning about will give 
such a glorious reflection, that the 
wanton birds cannot forbear, but will 
play about it with admiration till 
they be taken.” 

At three o’clock we landed on a 
new continent, under the ancient 
hill-city of Assos, and made our way 
up the same steep rocky slopes, clad 
with shrubs and countless flowering 
plants, down which St. Paul walked 
on his way from Troas to join his 
companions who had come by sea. 
The botanists at once found plenty 
to employ them. Among the butter- 
flies were our orange-tip, the larger 
swallow-tail, and the usual painted 
lady, none of them in such good 
condition as we naturally expect 
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at home. I was delayed some time 
by what seemed to be the voice of 
our grasshopper warbler, but I failed 
to see the bird. I found, however, 
plenty of whitethroats, with a song 
rather less squeaky and harsh than 
that of our home birds; here too 
was the pied wheatear, more striking 
and beautiful than ever. As the 
leaders of the party reached the 
ruins on the top of the hill, they 
disturbed some bigger birds, and it 
was here that I first made acquaint- 
ance with the lesser kestrel, whose 
bright unspotted red back and quick 
free flight enabled me to distinguish 
him fairly well, whenever I saw 
kestrels later on (which was often 
enough) from the bird we know so 
well. A large bird sailing over the 
ruined city, which from below ap- 
peared half black and half white, I 
put down as a bird of prey unknown 
to me; but I afterwards discovered 
that it was a stork. As I found 
some of my friends hard to convince 
on this point, I am not displeased 
to find that Mr. Seebohm noted this 
soaring flight of the stork as re- 
sembling that of the griffon vulture. 

On these slopes the cuckoo was 
heard, with its voice already broken ; 
the hoopoe was seen, and an owl, 
probably the short-eared owl which 
seems to be fond of such places, was 
put up from some hole in the old 
Greek wall, and sat blinking in the 
afternoon sun, rather too far away 
from me to make sure of it. One 
bird I missed which I would fain 
have seen, described to me so exactly 
by Mr. Lee Williams that there was 
no difficulty in recognising it as 
the Syrian rock-nuthatch, a common 
species in these parts,—a little bluish 
bird of the woodpecker kind, running 
up and down the bare rock like the 
wall-creeper of the Alps. I would 
willingly have stayed some days at 
Assos, for animal life was abundant, 
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and I do not know that this bit of 
country has ever been explored by 
naturalists ; inland there were woods 
and fields and a_pleasant-looking 
stream, which would give variety both 
to fauna and flora. The next day, 
April 21st, many of us went to Per- 
gamum ; but knowing that I should 
be pent up in a Turkish cart for 
hours both going and returning, I 
had decided to content myself with 
a day at Mitylene. This, however, 
was a failure on the whole, for I 
was unable to get out of the town 
except for a hot and dusty drive, and 
was even then forced to sit still 
while one or two unknown songs 
were saluting me from the olive- 
trees. Mitylene was full of jack- 
daws and sparrows (our own sparrow, 
here as everywhere), of swallows and 
martins ; but the only stranger that 
pressed himself upon me was not a 
bird, but a huge locust three inches 
long, which jumped out of a bush 
in the public garden and seized my 
hand with such enthusiasm as to 
draw blood from one finger with a 
claw. Ido not ascribe this conduct 
to anything but goodwill or curiosity. 

Easter Eve, April 22nd, was the 
most tantalising of all the days of 
our cruise for an ornithologist, but 
it sufficed to give me an idea of the 
multitude of birds which still, in 
Virgil’s words, 


Asia circum 
Dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prataCaystri. 





We had arrived at Smyrna in 
the night, and a special train was 
ready to take us in an hour and a half 
to see the ruins of Ephesus. This 
great city lay at the mouth of the 
Cayster, and for many miles before 
we approached it the train took us 
along the flat valley of the river, 
partly cultivated, partly covered with 
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marshes and lagoons ; from the win- 
dows we could see storks, cranes, 
snow-white egrets, kestrels of both 
species, and large blue birds with 
a tumbling flight, — rollers beyond 
doubt. The bird of the day was 
the stork. When we left the 
train at Ayasoluk and started on 
our walk to Ephesus, we immediately 
came upon the ruins of a Byzantine 
aqueduct, with a stork’s nest on the 
top of every pillar. Never have I 
seen wild birds seem so entirely at 
home ; not even a host of foreigners 
streaming through the little town,— 
followed by some German blue-jackets 
on horseback—had the least disturb- 
ing effect on their dignified repose. 
What they thought of us I should 
like to know ; but it is as likely as 
not that they did not think of us at 
all. A hot walk of two miles brought 
us to the ancient city, where for a 
while I was able to prowl about in 
solitude, noting where others were 
going, and going myself in the oppo- 
site direction. Passing the famous 
theatre where the greatness of Diana 
of the Ephesians was acclaimed for 
the space of two hours, I came on 
some low bushes growing among the 
excavations, and here at once made 
the acquaintance of two birds un- 
known to me before; one, a warbler 
with an eyestripe, I was quite unable 
to identify,—you know how hard it 
is, even with abundant leisure, to be 
sure of these little things without 
shooting them; the other was the 
Orphean warbler, a bird very like 
our own blackcap, but slightly larger. 
I saw this bird again in the after- 
noon in another part of the ruins, 
and found him very busy with the 
seed of a gigantic fennel that was 
growing all about, up to a height of 
ten feet at least; he is an insect- 
eater for the most part, and may 
have been catching insects among 
the seeds. Mr. Seebohm noted this 
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warbler as common in the neighbour- 
hood of Smyrna. 

While I was sitting watching this 
bird, I noticed a colony of black ants 
which had a nest under the path in 
front of me, and for the first time 
saw the ugly big-headed soldiers (one 
had a huge double head), guarding 
the mouth of the hole while the 
patient workers brought up pebble 
after pebble from below, like labourers 
under the eye of a master-excavator. 
Naturalists would find plenty to do 
here; a lady told me that she 
watched some beetles busy making 
round balls of clay as big as marbles, 
—with what object she could not say. 
Among the other birds noted here 
were linnets, whitethroats, wagtails, 
the blue rock-pigeon, cuckoos, and 
swifts. Of the extraordinary interest 
of the site in other ways I must say 
nothing here. 

At Ephesus we met Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth, who advised us to pay a 
flying visit to the ruins of the temple 
of Apollo at Branchide, further down 
the coast; and, as time was short, 
it was arranged that we should 
do this before breakfast on Easter 
Monday, on a cup of tea and a bis- 
cuit. None of us will ever forget 
that morning. We had not been 
many minutes on land when there 
broke upon us the most terrific 
thunderstorm I have ever been out 
in, which for some twenty minutes 
was most formidable. We pushed 
on, however, and reached the temple, 
and though we were nearly all wet 
to the skin, no one was any the 
worse, for the sun came out again, 
not only warming us but making the 
birds sing as I had not heard them 
since I left England. The walk was 
over cultivated land, and the corn- 
bunting and the crested lark were the 
most voiceful. The song of this lark 
I had not heard before, and I found 
it very pleasant and musical, not 
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unlike that of our woodlark. Here, 
near the landing-place, was the only 
white wagtail I saw in all our travels. 
About the ruined temple were plenty 
of sparrows; a simple fact which 
readers of Herodotus will not despise, 
for they will remember the charm- 
ing story of the man who routed out 
all the sparrows from their nesting- 
places in this identical building, in 
order to urge upon Apollo, by way of 
an acted parable, the duty of pro- 
tecting his suppliants. 

In the afternoon of that memorable 
day we anchored off Cos, where I 
did not myself land; and the next 
morning we spent at Budrum, the 
old Halicarnassus, the birthplace of 
Herodotus. Our walk to the ancient 
site was interesting, but the only 
new birds I saw here were Alpine 
swifts, no doubt on their way north- 
wards. That afternoon we landed at 
Cnidus, the site of which is at the 
extreme end of a narrow promon- 
tory, and a likely looking place for a 
naturalist ; but it was waterless, and 
birds were very scarce. The most 
interesting creature we found was 
a large fly of extraordinary beauty, 
which we saw nowhere else; I 
brought a specimen home, but it can 
give no idea of the appearance of 
the insect in its flight. It has two 
largish rounded wings of a mottled 
green and black, and two long oar- 
shaped tails, which would seem to be 
strictly speaking wings also, more 
than two inches in length. I hope 
to identify this exquisite creature 
before long. 

We left Cnidus after a very pleasant 
afternoon, and spent the next morning 
at Rhodes, where the interests were all 
human and historical ; a blackbird in 
a cage,—the only one I saw till I 
returned to England—was all I found 
to note down, except a little warbler 
in the moat of the castle, which I had 
most reluctantly to leave, least I should 
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find myself all alone in that great 
labyrinthine town. From Rhodes, 
after another short call in the island 
at Lindus, we steered straight for 
the extraordinary volcanic island of 
Santorin or Thera, and reached it the 
next morning, April 27th. 

If you want to know all, or nearly 
all that can possibly be known about 
this island, you must consult the 
magnificent monograph of Freiherr 
Dr. Hiller von Gaertringen, which 
has luckily been accessible to me, for 
its author stayed with us not long 
ago in Oxford for a week, and gave a 
copy of it to his host, my colleague 
Mr. J. A. R. Munro. In it you 
will find the history, the antiquities, 
the geology, and the botany, fully 
described and illustrated ; about the 
scanty zoology I found indeed but 
little, hardly more than the late Mr. 
Theodore Bent tells us in his charming 
book on the Cyclades. No doubt you 
know already that the island was 
blown up in prehistoric times by a 
volcanic catastrophe which is believed 
to have destroyed all its animal and 
vegetable life, and that what is left of 
it is a shell of limestone, roughly 
semi-circular, on the western and 
concave side of which the limestone 
is overhung with ugly red and black 
volcanic deposits. What was once 
the centre of the island is now a 
crater filled with an unfathomable sea 
in which no ship can anchor, and into 
which small volcanic islands have 
ten thrust up in historical times, 
luoking like cindertips of the Black 
Country. 

We landed at ten in the morning 
on the eastern side, under the huge 
cliff on the top of which are the 
excavated remains of the Greek city 
of Thera, of which Herodotus has 
something to tell us in his fourth 
book. It was hot and dry, and as 
we wound up the hill in a long trail, 
I failed to see a single sign of life, 
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Some way up mules and donkeys 
were awaiting us, but I fortunately 
declined to ride, and leaving the 
crowd to explore the ruins of Thera, 
I pushed slowly on with one com- 
panion, upwards and westwards, not 
quite knowing what was our destina- 
tion. About 1,000 feet up I hailed 
with delight a diminutive living 
creature, inhabiting a tiny spiral shell 
with a black tip, adhering to the lime- 
stone rock. I gathered several of 
these for our conchologist, who had 
stayed on the ship; he told me that 
they belonged to the genus Clausilia, 
but could not name the species. Just 
here, too, were some lizards, six inches 
long, and of a mottled green and 
brown colour. My spirits began to 
rise, and my curiosity was aroused, 
for if all animal life was destroyed by 
the great catastrophe, how did the 
ancestors of these lizards find their 
way here? Further on a few faded 
specimens of the ubiquitous painted 
lady appeared; and when at last we 
reached a height of nearly 1,900 feet, 
with the whole island spread below 
us, my eyes were refreshed by the 
sight of a bird, our own familiar 
house-martin, busily engaged in catch- 
ing minute flies, which seemed to be 
in greater abundance at this height 
than anywhere down below. A turn 
of the path brought us to the monastery 
of St. Elias, and here, playing about 
the substantial white buildings, were 
not only many more house-martins, but 
swallows, swifts, and Alpine swifts, all 
no doubt halting here awhile on their 
way northward. We turned into the 
cool monastery, and were most cordially 
entertained by the monks, genial men 
with beards, wearing brimless tall hats ; 
they gave us wine and jam, brought 
out Greek manuscripts for our inspec- 
tion, and took us to the very top of 
the monastery,—and of the island— 
to show usa magnificent view. Crete, 
only sixty miles away, was not visible 
No. 549.—vo.L. xcll. 
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that morning; and perhaps the most 
interesting object to us was THE 
ArGonavuT slowly steaming into the 
great crater towards the modern town 
of Phera, where we were hoping to 
rejoin her at four o’clock. 

Our way lay along a tolerably broad 
path, deep in the white pumice dust 
that has been blown over the whole 
island, through the gardens of the 
monastery, and then through dusty- 
looking vineyards which yield the 
famous wine of Santorin. Here I 
found for the last time my friends 
the beautiful pied wheatears, and 
was able to watch them as we sat 
at lunch on the volcanic rocks over- 
looking the crater. Whether they and 
the common wheatear, which I also 
saw here, were only travellers, or 
going to spend the summer on the 
island, I cannot tell. I gather from 
Dr. Hiller’s book that a few birds do 
reside in this waterless spot, Greek 
partridges, for example, among the 
vines ; but as the human inhabitants, 
and even the monks, are inveterate 
bird-catchers, their numbers must be 
few. One beautiful bird which I saw 
on these dusty slopes and watched at 
leisure for some time was undoubtedly 
a traveller; it was a small slaty-blue 
falcon which would hover now and 
then for a moment like our kestrel. 
There were several of them, and one, 
which was feeding itself by passing 
something which it held in its claw 
into its bill, came so close to me that I 
was able to identify it at once by its 
chestnut-red thighs and vent. The 
red-footed falcon (Falco vespertinus) is 
a regular migrant across these seas to 
the basin of the Danube, where it 
breeds. 

After a dusty but most enjoyable 
walk, we rejoined our companions at 
Phera, and after a look into the 
museum, descended the steep zigzag 
path from the town to the boats, and 
were glad to get on board Tue 
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Arconavut once more. For a long 
time, as we steamed westward, St. 
Elias and its monastery stood out 
clear and white in the distance. I 
could hardly believe that I had been 
up there ; shall I ever see those good 
monks again, except in the excellent 
photograph of them all in Dr. Hiller’s 
book, which will serve to remind me 
of their manly and cordial faces ? 

And now I have all but finished 
my ornithological story. The judi- 
cious ArGoNnauT, which, like the 
geologist’s cob that always stopped at 
@ quarry, had contracted a habit of 
anchoring wherever there were ex- 
cavations to be seen, had done her 
work nobly, and only called for a 
couple of hours at Taormina, where I 
did not land. Some of the later 
migrants made their appearance as 
we neared the coast of Italy ; turtle- 
doves passed us in some numbers, and 
one or two came on board for a 
moment, as did also a goat-sucker, 
which perched within two yards of 
the Headmaster of Epsom College as 
he sat reading in a deck-chair. The 


chief officer told me of a bird that 
must have been a woodchat shrike ; 
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and a tiny bird, which I feel pretty 
sure was my old friend Bonelli’s 
warbler of the Alps, found a resting- 
place in one of the boats, where it 
sat for a long time looking very tired 
and disconsolate. One beautiful bird 
was seen by my friend Mr. F. E. 
Thompson, whose description most 
unluckily did not give me the means 
of identifying it. In the Straits of 
Bonifacio I saw the last of some 
brown sea-birds which I had noticed 
near Rhodes, and also off the coast of 
the Peloponnese. They skimmed just 
over the surface of the water, alter- 
nately flapping their wings and flying 
with them motionless ; I believe they 
were Mediterranean shearwaters (Pu/- 
finus kuhli). When we neared Mar- 
seilles on May lst the swallows were 
still coming past us from the south, 
and on reaching home I found them 
rather scarce. They seem to have 
been in no great hurry this year to 
come and be teased by the north-east 
winds which have been pinching you 
here, or to leave the sunny warmth 
of the Mediterranean which we have 
been enjoying during the whole of 
our comfortable cruise. 


W. Warpve Fow ter. 




















Kine Louis THe FourRTEENTH was 
so carried away from the control of 
prudence as to declare that there 
were no more Pyrenees because his 
grandson Philip had been recognised 
as heir to Charles the Second of 
Spain, variously called the Desired 
and the Bewitched. His over-con- 
fidence is one of the moral examples 
quoted to illustrate the limitations 
of human wisdom. We need not 
deny that it is useful for the pur- 
pose, and yet if the admired model 
of the monarchs of his time,—on 
the Continent at least—had predicted 
what has in fact come to pass, he 
would have shown less respect for the 
evidence before him. The Pyrenees 
do indeed stand as a physical obstruc- 
tion, but in the sense of King Louis’s 
prophecy they have sunk to a plain 
long ago. The influence of France 
has crossed, and does cross, them as 
easily as the King could have wished. 
What is wonderful, and what does 
convince us that His Majesty was 
no prophet, is not the survival in 
some sort of the Pyrenees. It is 
the fact that, two hundred years 
after the young Duke of Anjou was 
presented to the courtiers at Ver- 
sailles as King of Spain, his descen- 
dant, who on his mother’s side is 
a Hapsburg, should be the only 
Bourbon still on the throne, and 
should just have been the warmly 
welcomed guest of Republican France, 
which has long ago rejected his 
family and all the principles of 
government it represents. 

There are, indeed, and at first 


sight, few stranger anomalies in the 
political world of Europe than this 
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survival of a foreign dynasty in a 
country which is supposed to be pecu- 
liarly impervious to influences from 
without. As usual the strangeness of 
it lies more on the surface than in 
the reality. The truth is that French 
influence did not enter Spain for the 
first time with the Bourbon dynasty, 
nor were they the first French family 
to occupy a Spanish throne. In the 
twelfth century Castile and Leon had 
been carried to the line of Burgundy 
by the marriage of Urraca (that is 
to say Mary, little as the two words 
resemble one another) with Raymond 
of Burgundy, the Crusader who helped 
to take Toledo from the Moor. Her 
mother belonged to the same house as 
her husband. The monks of Cluny, 
who accompanied Constance of Bur- 
gundy to the Court of Alfonso the 
Sixth, played as great a part in Spain 
as the administrators, the soldiers, 
and the men of letters of the epoch 
of Louis the Fourteenth. The descen- 
dants of Urraca and of Raymond of 
of Burgundy intermarried with the 
House of Anjou, with the House of 
Capet, and with the Suabian line. 
Nor were the Hapsburgs more Spanish 
than the Burgundians. They came 
in by descent through women. But 
there is no need to labour a point 
which will be obvious to whomsoever 
will take the moderate trouble to 
consult a genealogical table of the 
Kings of Castile, of Aragon, or of 
Portugal. The kings of the Middle 
Ages were a class apart, as much as 
the kings of to-day, and in Spain 
they gave testimony of their origin 
by their looks. Peter the Cruel had 
a great red beard which streamed 
o 2 
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behind him as he raged over the 
battle-field of Najera in search of 
his bastard brother to slay him. 
Isabella the Catholic had auburn hair, 
and so had the lovely Portuguese wife 
of Charles the Fifth, with whose 
portrait by Titian, the picture of the 
finest of ladies and the sweetest of 
women, every man of sentiment who 
has visited the gallery at Madrid 
falls in love. 

The true monarchial sentiment, 
the belief in a sacred race, is deeply 
rooted in the Spaniard whatever 
radicalism he may talk. That 
natural disposition of his to follow 
a king, and the corresponding in- 
capacity to invent an alternative to 
a royal government, is perhaps the 
final explanation of the continuance 
of the House of Bourbon on the 
throne. But they have helped their 
own cause more than the world has 
always had the justice to acknowledge. 
The Spaniards did in the end take 
leave of the illustrious House of 
Austria with heartfelt relief. They 
would have been capable of parting 
with the Bourbons if equally good 
cause had been given. Cause has in- 
deed been given at times. From the 
accession of Charles the Fourth in 
1788 down to the expulsion of Isabella 
the Second in 1868, for eighty long 
years, monarchy was deplorably re- 
presented in Spain. At no period 
during the two hundred and five 
years for which they have lasted, has 
the House been represented by any 
man or woman to whom the adjective 
great can be applied with accuracy,— 
not even by the reforming King 
Charles the Third, the most active 
and capable of them all. His son, 
with whom the eighty bad years be- 
gan, Charles the Fourth, was summed 
up simply but sufficiently by his 
father. It happened that a lady 


well known to the Court had caused 
a social scandal in Madrid, and the 
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subject was discussed by father and 
son. ‘ How fortunate it is,” said the 
Prince of Asturias, “ that Kings meet 
so seldom, and are therefore not sub- 
ject to these misfortunes, for it is not 
to be supposed that any royal lady 
would err, except with a man of her 
own rank.” “Charley my son, what 
a fool you are,” was the King’s 
answer, and he added a judgment on 
women which agreed in meaning with 
Pope’s, but was less finished in form. 

As for Ferdinand the Seventh, 
the son of Charles the Fourth, 
no one can fairly say he was 
a fool, but there is no other word 
expressive of contempt which may 
not be justly applied to him. He 
was so wretched in moral qualities, 
that the cleverness he really had was 
at the service of every instinct which 
makes it impossible for an unhappy 
son of Adam to behave like a gentle- 
man or an honest man. If any of us 
who is entitled to those honourable 
names had been granted the power to 
regulate the fate of Isabella the Second, 
Ferdinand’s daughter, he would have 
pitied her, and have removed her 
gently from the throne,—or at 
least from all exercise of political 
power. There are few more cruel 
histories, in all the sad stories of 
the deaths of kings, than that of 
this lady. She was born to be 
sovereign of a country where the 
exercise of the kingly authority 
was indispensable, for there were no 
genuine Parliamentary institutions, 
and no disciplined parties acting on 
a principle and to a definite end. 
Nature had given her an intelligence 
which never grew beyond the level 
of a child’s. She had some good 
womanly instincts which a sound 
education, and marriage with a man 
of sense and character, would have 
directed on innocent lines. Except 
for the one brief period when Espar- 
tero was Regent, and the Queen’s 
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governess was the intrepid and right- 
minded widow of the guerrillero 
leader Mina, she was surrounded by 
guardians who were either careless, or 
who had the disposition of a slave to 
corrupt the young master and mis- 
tress. The history of her marriage 
belongs to the unspeakable. From 
the Church itself, in the person of its 
members about her, she heard nothing 
save that she was Queen to re-establish 
and maintain the exclusive power 
of the Church. It is open to the 
Liberal and the Republican to say 
that monarchy is condemned when it 
leaves the fate of a nation to be 
played with by the whims, the ob- 
stinacy, the immorality, the bigotry, 
the folly, and the overweening 
self-sufficiency of a silly woman of 
strong passions. They have a very 
plausible case, and moreover they had 
their chance when the “glorious” 
revolution of September, 1868, sent 
Isabella, weeping and moaning her 
surprise that she had not struck 
deeper roots in her country, over the 
frontier of France. The use they 
made of it was to prove beyond dis- 
pute two things. One was that Spain 
could not dispense with the monarchy ; 
the other was that no monarchy is 
possible there apart from the House 
of Bourbon. So much may be taken 
as settled. The Bourbons may fall 
once more, but if they do the alterna- 
tive will be a renewal of the squalid 
years following on the revolution 
of September, 1868,— the scramble 
for office, the political incoherence, 
the outbreak of separatist tendencies 
in a State made up by the com- 
bination of communities which are 
only now being welded into a real 
union. When there is a Spanish 
nation and not only a coalition of 
Spanish peoples, then Spain may be 
able to dispense with the monarchy, 
if ever it attains to a clear conception 
of what other thing it wants. But 
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it will be equally able to work a 
constitutional government with the 
monarchy and will be wise enough 
to see that this is the better way. 

No one who surveys the history of 
Spain from the year 1700 downwards, 
with sanity and a regard for the facts, 
can fail to come to the conclusion 
that the Bourbon dynasty with ail its 
faults and shortcomings, the absurd 
silliness of some of its members, and 
the odious vices of others, has in the 
main done the country and its peoples 
(do not say its people for the singular 
is even yet almost as inapplicable here 
as in Hindostan and the Deccan) much 
more good than harm. Putting aside 
the disastrous three, Charles the 
Fourth, Ferdinand the Seventh, and 
Isabella the Second, let us take the 
others in succession. 

Philip the Fifth may have been 
what the impatient Peterborough 
called him, a blockhead. There are 
aspects of his life and character which 
lend themselves abundantly to ridi- 
cule. A man who was so uxorious, 
at once exacting to brutality and 
dependent to imbecility, can easily 
be made to look absurd, and more 
than a little odious. He wore out 
his delicate first wife, the clever 
and spirited Maria Louisa of Savoy. 
His second wife, the robust Elizabeth 
Farnese of Parma, had to pay a 
heavy price for the control she exer- 
cised over him. His Majesty’s rela- 
tions to his wives cannot be adequately 
dealt with unless we enjoy the licence 
of a French memoir writer or novelist. 
Enough that his Jesuit teachers had 
instilled into him a profound fear of 
hell-fire, and the conviction that it 
was most surely incurred by one form 
of immorality. Beyond that point 
they did not try to take him, possibly 
because they found he was not capable 
of going further. He was a Bourbon 
bred in France and could never quite 
sincerely renounce the hope that he 
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would one day sit on the throne of St. 
Louis and of Louis the Fourteenth, 
if only his nephew, Louis the Fif- 
teenth, were to die. So he launched 
into intrigues against the Regent. 
Again, as a Bourbon, as King of 
Spain, and as husband of Elizabeth 
farnese who had claims on the 
duchies of Parma and Plascencia, 
he could not willingly renounce do- 
minion in Italy. From all these 
errors came many disasters to Spain 
—foolish wars, and needless defeats. 
There was a strain of madness too,— 
short attacks with long intervals of 
lucidity in his youth—longer attacks 
with ever shorter intervals as he grew 
older. At the end he became quite 
maniacal, shutting out the light of 
day, and sitting up all night, keeping 
a constant succession of dinners in 
every stage of preparation in the 
kitchen, so that he could feed when 
the whim took him, wandering un- 


shorn, unwashed, undressed in his 
park, plunged in speechless melan- 
choly. It was a case of melancholy 


religious mania, not unlike Cowper's, 
a fact which may be borne in mind 
by those who make Calvinism and 
the Reverend Mr. Newton responsible 
for the poet’s miseries. 

We must look no doubt to this 
tendency to insanity for the explana- 
tion of one of the most obscure 
episodes of the time,—the odd 
abdication in 1724 of Philip the 
Fifth in favour of his son Louis, the 
child of his Savoyard wife. It was 
a strange act, probably connected 
with the King’s intrigues to mount 
the throne of France, if Louis the 
Fifteenth, then a weakly boy, should 
disappear. That King Philip did not 
mean to lose his control of Spain is 
apparent from the fact that he 
appointed a cabinet,—the first known 
in Spain—to govern in the name of 
his son who was still a lad, though 
a husband of some years standing. 
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Though he had abdicated and had 
solemnly bound himself not to resume 
the throne, Philip interfered con- 
tinually with the Council. The 
arrangement might have brought him 
acute disappointments, for the minis- 
ters were Spaniards, and were nowise 
in love with King Philip’s habit of 
following the lead of France. Before 
King Louis’s few months of reign 
were cut short by small-pox, they had 
got to the point of telling the old 
King that he was now only the first 
of his son’s subjects. The little 
King is one of the oddest and most 
pathetic figures in the royal world of 
the eighteenth century. His marriage 
with Louisa, the daughter of the 
Regent Orleans, was a family arrange- 
ment, in which Saint Simon had a 
large share. He it was who brought 
Louisa still a child in arms to Spain, 
and he caused no small embarrass- 
ment by insisting that the two 
children should be put into bed 
together in presence of the Court. 
Louis, it is recorded, squalled furiously 
when removed by his nurse, at the 
end of this comic piece of symbolism. 
Louisa developed much of the charac- 
ter of her father as she grew up. 
Her appetite was boundless and in- 
discriminate. One horrified grandee 
expressed his surprise that Her High- 
ness did not burst after consuming 
a whole dish of radishes. After these 
fits of gorging Louisa sought relief 
in washing house-linen in a_ tub, 
dressed only in her chemise. In this 
loose attire she wandered about the 
palace and the garden. Tempted 
by a long ladder she climbed the 
rungs to a height in which she 
became giddy, and clung on scream- 
ing, the sport of the breeze. The 
case was without precedent in the 
Court of Spain. No one knew how 
to act, till a young French gentleman 
present took upon him to go up the 
ladder and carry the Princess down. 

















These and such like eccentricities 
provoked her juvenile husband into 
telling her, or rather sending a high 
Court official to tell her, that failing 
amendment he would be constrained 
to proceed de verbo ad verbera,—a 
threat which she heard in the literal 
sense, and with tears. Louisa out- 
lived her husband long enough to be 
a standing nuisance to her family 
both in France and Spain. 

Philip the Fifth was then clearly 
not a very wise or a strong man, 
but he was none the less a profitable 
king to the Spaniards. It will not 
do to judge him by a very high 
standard, but if we take the fair com- 
parison, which is with his Austrian 
predecessor, he comes out very well. 
It would put the English reader to 
some considerable trouble to realise 
the state in which he found his 
kingdom. There is nothing quite like 
it to-day out of the dominions of the 
Sultan of Turkey, whether we look 
at the finances, the administration, 
the prevalence of ignorance, which is 
not disproved by the existence of a 
few men of learning, and the fright- 
ful extension of mere vagabondage. 
The Inquisition had been so success- 
ful in inculcating a childlike obedi- 
ence to the Church that it had made 
all the Spaniards a little childish. 
Its work was not to be undone in a 
day, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Philip meant to undo it 
altogether. But he did consciously 
or unconsciously achieve something. 
He declined to preside over autos 
de fé, and, the spirit of the age co- 
operating with the exhaustion of the 
fanaticism of the Spaniards of the 
counter-Reformation, he abated the 
effective power of the Holy Office. 
To punish the nobles of Aragon for 
their support of the Hapsburg can- 
didate he swept away their feudal 
rights over their serfs,—a measure 
which explains his success in reconcil- 
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ing this part of Spain to his rule. 
He broke down the monopoly of 
Seville, and opened trade with 
America to all his subjects. Al- 
beroni was allowed by him to begin 
a serious attempt to revive trade 
and industry. The government of 
that ingenious, if not quite admir- 
able Italian, did arouse Spain from 
lethargy, and “the corpse” did 
not sink back, as he predicted it 
would, into its former state, when 
he was gone. Alberoni found native 
followers in Josef Porreiio, Francisco 
Campillo, and above all in Cenon de 
Somadevila the minister of Philip’s 
successor Ferdinand the Sixth, a son 
of the first marriage. Some Spaniards 
are prepared to maintain that Ferdi- 
nand was the best of all their 
modern kings. He at least allowed 
his ministers, native and foreign, 
to do good work for the coun- 
try. He would not hear of an 
adventurous foreign policy, and kept 
Spain out of wars on land in Italy, 
and with England on the sea. Like 
his elder brother Louis of the brief 
intercalary reign, he was somewhat 
pathetic: Many years of submission 
to his overbearing step-mother had 
developed his natural timidity and 
shyness to such a point that this 
gentleman, though born to be King 
and bred in a Court, shrank with 
pain from appearing in public and 
seeing new faces. Ferdinand is the 
sovereign who patronised Farinelli 
the singer. Court ladies were of 
course blasphemous when they said 
“one God one Farinelli,” but the 
melodious castrato was a very 
worthy creature who never made a 
dishonest use of his favour with the 
King. The voice of Farinelli was the 
only charm which would relieve the 
melancholy which Ferdinand inherited 
from his father. Spain is poor indeed 
in memoir writers, but thanks to the 
industry of M. Morel Fatio, we do 
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possess in accessible form the letters 
and memoirs of the Count of Fernan 
Nuiiez, who was the King’s ward and 
page. They give a very pleasant 
picture of both the King and the 
favourite. The Liberal and Radical 
may again pursue their feud with 
monarchy by discanting on the sad 
state of a nation which depended for 
good government on a kind-hearted 
gentleman who had to be soothed into 
tranquility of mind by music, who 
trembled just above the line of in- 
sanity, and sank below it in the end. 
But the Liberal and Radical must 
once more be asked whether the con- 
flicts of their tough Parliamentary 
Greeks assembled in Cortes have done 
better for Spain. Endless instability, 
and futile efforts to govern with ropes 
of sand compare ill with the adminis- 
tration of Somadevila. Ferdinand 
was like his father in being extremely 
uxorious. The death of his wife 
broke his heart, and even Farinelli’s 
voice lost its power. The account 
given by Fernan Nuiiez of his last 
days is merely painful. Not that his 
Majesty ever quite lost all light of 
intellect. When he noticed the ab- 
sence of a hitherto assiduous courtier, 
and was told that the worthy gentle- 
man was praying for him in a neigh- 
bouring church: “He is praying 
for my brother's safe voyage from 
Naples,” said the King, who measured 
his servant’s cupboard love at its 
exact value. 

Charles the Third, his brother 
and successor, the son of the “ Ter- 
magant of Spain,” Elizabeth Farnese, 
was not a kind-hearted gentleman. 
His greeting to Farinelli—“ I want 
no capons about me except on my 
table ”—is enough to deprive him of 
any right to that name. He was a 
very important king, both in Naples 
and in Spain. No other of the 
eighteenth century kings who lis- 
tened to the teaching of philosophy 
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had quite so good an opportunity, or 


made a freer use of it. To-day there 
is something of a reaction in Spain 
against the admiration once lavished 
on him. The Parliamentarians can- 
not forget that, however enlightened, 
he was none the less a despot who 
showed not the slightest disposition 
to revive the Cortes. They set off 
his neglect of that institution against 
his meritorious suppression of the 
Jesuits, his short way with the 


Inquisition, and his economic re- 
forms. The Conservatives again 
who find that liberalism means 


imitation of French ante-clericalism, 
and who are largely educated by the 
restored Jesuits, would overlook his 
despotism, but abhor his use of it. 
An impartial observer may be ex- 
cused for coming to the conclusion 
that King Charles the Third disliked 
both Jesuit and Inquisitor mainly 
because they opposed him, while his 
economic institutions have often an 
ominous likeness to the notorious 
cotton-mills of Mehemet-Ali. They 
were too often artificial flowers 
which had no real root. Still he 
allowed a good deal to be done. 
His financial reforms prevented Spain 
from being swept altogether into 
the whirlwind of the French Revolu- 
tion, and in his reign the nomadic 
population of the country, nominally 
gipsy but for the most part only 
native vagabond, was notably re- 
duced. We shall not discuss the 
question whether it is to his honour, 
or not, that he hated England con- 
sumedly. He had, we may allow, a 
legitimate grievance. When he was 
in the early days of his reign at 
Naples a British naval officer, Captain 
Martin, detached for that purpose by 
Admiral Mathews, “Furibondo” as he 
is called in Sir Horace Mann’s corre- 
spondence with Walpole, had sailed 
into Naples Bay, and had given his 
Majesty an hour in which to decide 











whether he would obey an injunction 
of the British Government or stand a 
bombardment. It must be conceded 
that the desire of King Charles to 
play a return match was human. 
He did not manage his game cleverly, 
and we can the better afford to be 
fair with him, that he did us very 
little harm. Twice he put himself 
in the way of having to eat the very 
large leeks presented by the British 
Government,—once in the Falkland 
Island affair, and once again over 
the Nootka Sound dispute. But he 
left his dominions better than he 
found them, and that is no small 
merit in a king. 

So much cannot be said for his 
burly son Charles the Fourth, who 
had inherited from his Saxon mother 
an ample share of German stolidity, 
but from his father no trace of clever- 
ness. Of this King, whose wife was 
Maria Louisa of Parma, his first 
cousin, the Messalina of much French 
Revolutionary rhetoric, and whose 
favourite was Manuel Godoy, many 
contemptuous things have been said. 
They cannot be denied, and must be 
suffered to stand. All that can be 
pleaded for him is that he compares 
favourably with his son. His dogged 
determination to adhere, in spite of 
evidence, to his doctrine that royal 
ladies are incapable of some forms of 
misconduct, in the absence of royal 
assistance, and his unconquerable 
loyalty to “ Manuelito” show a cer- 
tain steadfastness of nature. If the 
Spaniards were as fond of gossipy 
historical monographs as their neigh- 
bours the French, the Court of Charles 
the Fourth should supply them with 
copious material. He, his wife, his 
favourite Godoy, Godoy’s favourites, 
Goya, and such society ladies as the 
Duchess of Alva, who is said to have 
been the original of Goya’s double por- 
trait of the “Maja” in costume and 
without costume in the gallery of the 
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San Fernando at Madrid, were sove- 
reign for the production of scandal. 
The final capture of them all by 
Napoleon was a  scoundrelly pro- 
ceeding, but the Corsican had some 
excuse for thinking that anything 
might be risked against such people, 
or the country which tolerated them. 
He was wrong, and he was punished, 
for the royal name still stood as the 
symbol of the national independence 
of Spain, for which its sons were 
prepared to fight fiercely, though often 
blindly, and to suffer unutterable 
things. 

Enough has been said of Ferdi- 
nand the Seventh. No more need 
be added than that no sovereign ever 
lived who did more to justify Burke’s 
assertion that kings are naturally 
lovers of bad company. After 
his restoration he loved to be sur- 
rounded by buffoons from the gutter 
of Madrid, and by begging friars who 
had spent much time there. The 
taste was not, to be just, peculiar to 
him in Spain itself. One of the most 
curious features of the social life of 
that country has been what is called 
in Spanish ef Majismo. We have 
no majo and therefore cannot give 
a single word as the equivalent. It 
means the practice of relaxing from 
the solemnity of manner imposed on 
them in public, which some gentle- 
men and ladies found too severe for 
a continuance, by imitating, and of 
course exaggerating in private, all 
that was noisy, merry, and vulgar in 
the manners of the streets and the 
fair. It is an old weakness in Spain. 
Philip the Fourth, who maintained 
the rigidity of a statue in public, who 
was only twice seen to laugh by the 
profane crowd, one of the occasions 
being when he was told of the terrors 
and tears of his second wife on hear- 
ing that “ the Queen of Spain has no 
legs,” could indulge in _horseplay 
freely in private. At the end of 
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the eighteenth century the ancient 
starched gravity was becoming less 
tolerable than ever, and the relaxa- 
tion was indulged more freely. With 
Ferdinand it came near to be the rule. 

Concerning Isabel enough has been 
said,—without qualification. There is 
a gentleman in Madrid to-day who 
could tell the world many strange 
stories of her Court, if a Spanish gen- 
tleman thought indiscretions pardon- 
able. When, however, the doings in 
the palace had come to their natural 
end, and Spain had had seven years 
of the alternative to the Bourbon 
Monarchy, the institution vindicated 
itself. No one who was in the coun- 
try at that time, and was not blinded 
by prejudice, could have failed to 
note, or can have forgotten, the 
sigh of relief which was heard when 
the soldiers in the camp at Murviedro 
pronounced for Don Alfonso the 
Twelfth. It was as if a nightmare 
had suddenly rolled away, and a 
weight had been taken off. Peace 
and internal order became once more 
possible, and that confidence has in 
the main been justified. King Alfonso 
the Twelfth applied himself to his 
business as king, and was accessible 
to his subjects, frank in manner, with 
a dash of hauteur, it is said, but 
without popularity-hunting in the 
style of Ferdinand the Seventh. The 
very able lady whom he left as widow 
and Regent has had unspeakable 
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merits towards Spain. The young 
King, who was the guest of England a 
short while since, owes it to his father 
and still more to his mother that he 
has, whatever foolish talk there may 
be to the contrary, a sure throne 
and a great chance. The circle has 
come fully round since Columbus 
sailed from Palos. Spain is again 
confined to the Peninsula, and the 
work of the Catholic Sovereigns at 
home is to be done again. So far 
Alfonso the Thirteenth has had 
nothing to do, but to go among his 
subjects frankly, showing that he 
wishes their good, “attentive to hear 
and pertinent in his questions,” to 
quote the praise which Bacon gave to 
Prince Henry. But this is the pre- 
liminary to all else. The Spaniards 
have first to learn that they have 
a king and to look to him. When 
they are sure of so much, Alfonso the 
Thirteenth will not find it difficult to 
make his will felt. It isin his power, 
if life is allowed him, to restore the 
monarchy to all that it ever was as 
a governing power; and we must all 
hope that he will succeed, for except 
by help of a king, there is no hope of 
good, consistent, stable rule in the 
Peninsula. He must govern with his 
Cortes no doubt, for it is the 
organ by which his people speaks to 
him, but not by it, for what that 
means we see. 
Davip Hannay. 




















Tue chronicles of Burmah record a 
perpetual changing of the royal capi- 
tal. Pegu and Pagan, stately even in 
decay, Ava and Amapura, sinking 
ever deeper into the green grave of 
tropical vegetation, testify to the im- 
permanence of national life among 
races of nomadic ancestry. The plas- 
tic clay of an inchoate nation breaks 
many moulds before it hardens into 
durable form, and the fluidity of 
Burmese thought, swayed by Bud- 
dhist belief in the evanescence of all 
things earthly, accepted perpetual 
change as the supreme law of life. 
The birth of Mandalay (known as The 
Cluster of Gems and The Royal City 
of Gold) resulted from a vivid dream 
of King Mindon Min. One summer 
night in his sleep he beheld a fair 
city covering the green plain at the 
foot of Mandalay Hill, a landmark 
from whence the eye ranges across 
the breadth of Burmah, between the 
eastern boundary of the blue Shan 
mountains and the cone-shaped western 
hills. A white elephant bore the 
wondering sovereign to the trans- 
figured scene, and enhanced the mag- 
nitude of the portent. The dreamland 
city was translated into reality, for 
the visions of Burmese royalty were 
imperative as those of the Hebrew 
prophets; and the desertion of a 
capital was accomplished with as little 
hesitation as attended the striking of 
a tent in the days of the monarch’s 
Mongolian forefathers. 

The surrendered city, which memo- 
rialises an epoch in the Empire-build- 
ing of England, still presents many 
points of interest, though the first 
impression disappoints the superficial 
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observer. Original colour and charac- 
ter still exist, albeit with brightness 
faded and outline blurred. Rectan- 
gular roads, shaded by acacia trees, 
denote the military occupation of an 
alien Power; but the varied costumes 
of the motley throngs traversing these 
dusty highways redeem their feature- 
less monotony. As we penetrate into 
the native city, order and regularity 
cease to destroy pictorial charm, and 
the irregular streets glow with rain- 
bow hues. Piles of red and yellow 
slippers dangle from bamboo eaves in 
the gay alley of the sandal-makers, 
where wild Kachin from the jungle 
bring their grass-plaited footgear, and 
girls in white jacket and silken skirt 
embroider dainty shoes with gold 
thread or tinsel stars. A deafening 
clamour resounds from an adjacent 
quarter occupied by the éee-smiths, 
those all-important functionaries who 
make and gild the iron umbrellas, or 
tees, of the myriad pagodas which bear 
this sacred symbol of sovereignty. 
Another dusky thoroughfare is appro- 
priated by the wood-carvers, whose 
exquisite designs decorate the prows 
of native boats, the shafts of bullock- 
carts, and the yokes of oxen. The 
great Arakan pagoda, traditionally 
reared by the Arakanese of the west 
in B.C. 850, hallowed the site of 
Mandalay for ages before the city was 
built; and at the time when the 
famous shrine was erected a prince of 
Gaudama’s line occupied the throne. 
Legend and myth passed into history, 
and we read that King Alompra, the 
conqueror of Pegu, went on pilgrimage 
to the Arakan pagoda, offering a 
fragrant garland of rare orchids at 
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the shrine which contains the only 
authentic likeness of the Buddha. 
Innumerable marble shops stand be- 
neath the pillared arcade which leads 
to the splendid pagoda, only second to 
that of Rangoon; and hundreds of 
sculptors find perpetual employment 
in carving tiny replicas of the sacred 
statue. Devotees with packets of gold 
leaf gild an inch or two of the main 
pyramid or subsidiary images, as an 
offering of love; mothers lift up tiny 
children to empty red lacquer cups of 
white flower-petals on some favourite 
shrine, or buy tiny green silk coats 
and spangled turbans from the tailors 
who sit here making the ceremonial 
garb of the infant worshippers. Blue 
lotus blossoms glittering with dew, 
golden-hearted frangipanni, and snowy 
tuberose fill the cool shade of the 
Romanesque arches with colour and 
fragrance. Grim frescoes of the 
Buddhist hells depicted on the crumb- 
ling walls add a contrasting element 
of terror, but trailing wreaths of 
verdure and clustering flowers vei! 
the distorted dreams of superstition 
with Nature’s tenderness. 

At the foot of Mandalay Hill, the 
consecrated scene of the King’s pro- 
phetic vision, 750 small pagodas stand 
grouped round a colossal central cone 
with a golden umbrella. These monu- 
ments of faith were built by an uncle 
of King Theebaw as his passport to 
Paradise. A tablet inscribed with the 
Buddhist sutras stands beneath each 
tapering spire, and it is said that if 
all the Buddhist Scriptures were de- 
stroyed, they would remain imperish- 
ably inscribed on these stone Tables of 
the Law. The long colonnades and 
vaulted halls of many gilt and painted 
temples are now used as barracks for 
native soldiers, though the marble and 
golden Buddhas remain enthroned in 
undisturbed serenity on their symbolic 
lotus-flowers. 

The absorbing interest of Mandalay 
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centres in the royal palace, the scene 
of that sudden transformation where- 
by Burmah became a province of our 
Indian Empire. Political exigency 
can alone justify such an inclusion, for 
the distinctive character of this unique 
country, where caste is unknown, and 
personal independence an inheritance 
from remote antiquity, shows few 
points of contact with Indian procli- 
vities. The status and liberty of 
womanhood, the land held in fee 
simple by the people themselves, and 
the pronounced Mongolian type, show 
hereditary traits which distinctly 
separate the Burmese races from those 
of India. Industrial and social charac- 
ter approaches that of the Japanese, 
but Burmah, amid all the vicissitudes 
of time and chance, retains a fascinat- 
ing individuality apart from all com- 
parison. 

The three indispensable require- 
ments of a Burmese city were a fort, 
a moat, and a bazaar, as the bond of 
union and nucleus of growth. Though 
the erection of myriad pagodas dedi- 
cated the rising metropolis to the 
service of religion, the original idea 
was strangely travestied. Human 
sacrifices lingered long in Burmah, 
and at the five gates in the great wall 
of Mandalay, built up in the eigh- 
teenth century to the sound of music 
and the voice of dreams, men were 
buried alive to provide guardian 
spirits for King Mindon’s new capital. 
Small white pagodas ornamented with 
red and golden spires, still mark these 
barbaric tombs. Outside the stockade 
defending the royal palace rows of 
teak huts formed the dwellings of the 
Ministers of State, encircled by the 
hovels of retainers within a ring of 
bamboo booths for providing the daily 
necessities of life, no masonry being 
permitted beyond King Mindon’s 
palace walls. The Royal Red Gate, 
forming the principal entrance to the 
vast enclosure now known as Fort 














Dufferin, was only opened on state 
occasions ; the small side-door com- 
pelling every head to bow to the lofty 
nine-roofed spire of red and gold, 
soaring above the Lion Throne of the 
Vermilion Palace, and entitled the 
Centre of the Universe. The huge 
edifice was of necessity a fortress, and 
the brown battlemented walls above 
the noble moat crossed by five stone 
bridges, present the same imposing 
spectacle as in the day of King Thee- 
baw’s pomp and pride. Projecting 
penthouses, like white dovecotes, 
break the level lines of umber brick ; 
these fantastic pigeon-holes were 
erected for the accommodation of the 
nats, or guardian spirits, in atten- 
dance on Burmese royalty. Wide 
roads intersect the grassy enclosure, 
and the encampment of an army 
would scarcely fill the spacious area. 
The fabric of the palace, composed of 
richly carved teakwood painted with 
cinnabar, blazes in tawdry splendour. 
A glittering turret amid the maze of 
spires and pinnacles, was the reliquary 
built to contain a tooth of Gaudama, 
who seems to have showered his for- 
midable grinders with judicial impar- 
tiality throughout south-eastern Asia. 
The round watch-tower possesses 
deeper interest to the English visitor. 
From hence the guilty Queen Supa- 
layat, ascending at sunset to inhale 
the breeze sweeping up from the river 
and swaying the drooping palms, be- 
held the British troops enter the city 
on the fatal day which closed her 
criminal career. 

The gaudy pavilion of the royal 
theatre is still intact, the palace of 
the Queen-consort and the private 
apartments once occupied by the 
Queen-mother and maids of honour, 
being now used as government offices. 
The deserted halls, with their golden 
columns, painted roofs, and lofty 
walls resplendent with glass mosaic, 
look unutterably forlorn as twilight 
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subdues the meretricious colouring, 
and the crowding shadows suggest 
haunting memories of the cruel past. 
The great Council Chamber and High 
Court flank a small monastery, a per- 
fect gem of glass mosaic, wherein 
King Theebaw served his novitiate as 
a Buddhist monk, a stage of Burmese 
education required as a preparation 
for the responsibilities of manhood. 
The primary judicial code known as 
the Law of Manu was theoretically 
imposed on Burmese kings, but ampli- 
fied and supplemented by many 
cruelties grafted on the original sub- 
structure. Criminals were crucified 
and tortured with unimaginable hor- 
rors never contemplated by the 
ancient lawgiver, whose minute regu- 
lations concerning kicking an enemy 
or pulling his hair, and the punish- 
ment meted out to a degraded person 
for pointing a finger at a respectable 
citizen, imply the comparative rarity 
of graver offences. 

Men were divided by Manu into 
three classes, good, middling, and bad, 
each class being subdivided into three 
departments, as the wisdom of the 
venerable sage proved unequal to the 
first rough classification. The laws 
of Manu rest on a strong religious 
basis, and suggest the pastoral sim- 
plicity of patriarchal days. From 
the red bell-tower, time, that negligi- 
able quantity in Burmah, was beaten 
every third hour on the drum-gong 
which was perforated whenever a 
king died. Beneath this Oriental 
campanile stand the three pagoda- 
tombs of King Mindon and his 
Queens. The nine-roofed spire is a 
speciality of palace and monastery, 
only a seven-tiered roof being per- 
mitted to secular edifices. The curv- 
ing eaves of the red and golden pile, 
the carven cornices and lofty ridge- 
poles, depict with exquisite grace and 
subtle fancy the royal peacock of Bur- 
mah, the tapering head and arching 
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neck, unfolding wings and outspread 


train being represented with consum- 


mate skill by the poetic but fragile 
architecture. Sometimes a mere 
shadow of the regal bird indicates 
that refinement of idea which ethe- 
rialises form into spirit, but the 
peacock in actual contour or dim 
suggestion runs through the whole 
scale of the palace architecture, as the 
leit-motif echoes repeatedly through 
Wagner’s music. State affairs were 
settled in the cool of the evening on 
small open lounges beneath gilded 
alcoves in the outside walls, facing the 
palms and banyan thickets of the fan- 
tastic gardens, where the ripple of run- 
ning water in marble conduits and fall- 
ing fountains created an atmosphere of 
perennial freshness. In the dark re- 
cesses of spreading tamarind trees 
stood the great treasury, or gold- 
house, strongly guarded and fortified, 
for reluctance to entrust money and 
jewels to external custody is charac- 
teristic of Eastern royalty. 

The eight thrones of the Mandalay 
palace were used for special functions. 
The colossal Lion Throne of the 
Burmese kings, enclosed by gilded 
lattices and flanked with golden lions, 
was entered by a staircase at the 
back, and overlooked a vast vermilion 
hall, now used as the English church. 
This towering Throne of Judgment 
was surrounded at a lower level with 
the seats of the Ministers, the cross- 
shaped perforations in the floor made 
for passing up long pipe-stems to the 
lips of the assembled dignitaries. The 
bowls were filled and lit in a crypt 
arranged for the purpose, the wooden 
mosaic of the pavement being raised 
on piles eight feet above the ground. 
A golden column supported the 
sacred Hansa bird, emblem of Divine 
Wisdom, and known as the Swan 
out of Time and Space, supposed to 
inspire the royal decisions. At what 
was known as the Duck Throne, orna- 
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mented by a symbolic design which 
probably represents the Sacred Goose, 
a mysterious pre-Buddhistic emblem 
of fabulous antiquity, foreigners were 
received, and the King sat there at 
the Water Festival celebrating the 
April New Year. From the Ele 
phant Throne he watched the sacred 
herd feeding in the park reserved for 
them. The Snail Throne, symbolising 
the inseparable connection of the 
Burmese ruler with the reigning 
House, was only used at the signing 
of a warrant enabling the heir- 
apparent to assume the sceptre. At 
the Deer Throne the royal elephants 
approached the monarch in a state 
procession of religious origin; and 
from the Peacock Throne, shadowed 
by gleaming wings and feathered 
trains of ideal beauty, the royal 
horses were inspected at stated inter- 
vals. The exquisite Lily Throne, en- 
riched with floral carvings, was used 
at the audience of ladies, and four 
red finger-marks on a golden column 
supporting the canopy are attributed 
to the blood-stained hand of Queen 
Supalayat, whose hapless victims were 
sometimes killed by bludgeons in her 
presence. 

Silence and solitude reign unbroken 
in this quarter of the palace, though 
English occupation grafts incongruous 
features on the more habitable por- 
tions of the great piles where the click 
of billiard-balls sounds from rooms 
appropriated by the Mandalay Club, 
and an open doorway discloses the 
glittering appointments of the officers’ 
mess. Long funnels in the roofs of 
the royal sleeping chamber facilitated 
the entrance of the guardian nats, 
that they might whisper their counsels 
in the ear of the dreaming king, for 
the heavenly watchers waited for the 
hush of night wherein to make their 
voices heard. 

The regalia consisted of the White 
Umbrella, broken at the death or 
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abdication of a sovereign, the Crown, 
the Sceptre, the Sandal, and the Fly- 
Trap. On receiving these insignia 
the monarch blessed them, and poured 
water upon them in token of the 
pure intention wherewith he accepted 
the supreme power. The Divine 
Right of Monarchy loomed large in 
Burmah, and even the royal robes 
were esteemed as sacred. 

Theebaw, ‘‘ King of Kings, Lord of 
the White Elephant, and Ruler of 
the Rising Sun,” wore a jewelled 
coat weighing a hundred pounds, 
and beneath this sparkling tunic of 
ruby and diamond armour, was a 
silken waistcloth renewed daily. 
Every night the discarded sash was 
cut into strips and lacquered in royal 
red and gold. The Pali breviary for 
monastic orders was then inscribed 
upon the precious leaves in black 
varnish, the royal waistcloth being 
the perquisite of a Buddhist monas- 
tery, for the union of Church and 
State remained outwardly unbroken 
through this reign of terror. The 
State robes of the Queen were 
scalloped in vandykes and covered 
with diamonds; a rhinoceros horn 
extended from the forehead, but the 
survival of this archaic symbol of 
sovereignty finds no satisfactory ex- 
planation, for the origin of the idea, 
embodying mankind’s earliest concep- 
tions of regal power, is lost in the 
mist of ages. When Supalayat 
mounted her throne, a kneeling girl 
offered her a lighted cheroot, for 
smoking continued without inter- 
mission, and every concession was 
made to prevent even momentary 
interruption of the favourite indul- 
gence. 

King Theebaw, though only twenty- 
five years of age at the time of his 
deposition, was alleged to have mur- 
dered eighty-six blood relations at the 
instigation of Queen Supalayat, in 
whose hands he was a mere tool and 


catspaw. Eight cartloads of dead 
princes were borne wrapped in red 
velvet sacks through the Accurséd 
Gate, for years the sole entrance 
permitted to the British Residency ; 
but if a King passed through this 
fatal archway, it was considered 
equivalent to abdication. Whenever 
the sovereign went outside the fortress, 
the road he traversed was fenced with 
a trellis-work of bamboo. During 
seven years King Theebaw never 
ventured to quit the precincts of the 
palace, and even refrained from 
ploughing the royal furrow on which 
the advent of the rains depended. 
This idyllic belief was held from 
time immemorial by the pastoral tribes 
of Burmah, their spring planting being 
accompanied by the music of clarionet, 
gong, and cymbals to propitiate the 
spirits of field and forest. Flowers 
were hung on the weavers’ looms at 
this annual festival, as offerings to 
the nats who speed the shuttle; and 
the Arcadian simplicity of popular 
life suggesting the golden age of an 
earlier world, brings out in black 
relief the horrors of the blood-stained 
Court, where the very spirit of murder 
reigned incarnate. Though the King’s 
fears kept him a prisoner within his 
palace walls, the Queens occasionally 
visited the city, carried in carved 
boxes on the shoulders of privileged 
functionaries, and escorted by Court- 
officials on gaily-caparisoned elephants. 
The symbolic white elephant was 
treated as a god, and the ceremonial 
pertaining to the worship of this 
pampered monster, involved debasing 
superstition and inhuman barbarity. 
King Theebaw in early youth 
came under Christian influence, and 
for a time attended the Mission 
School in Mandalay, probably as a 
means of learning English. Later 
on he took the highest honours in 
Buddhist theology, but on quitting 
the monastery at the close of the 
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compulsory novitiate, the recoil from 
monastic discipline to unbridled liberty 
proved fatal to a weak and passion- 
tossed nature. Religious faith and 
practice were cast aside for a life of 
riotous excess, and the infatuated 
monarch at once succumbed to the 
dominating will of his merciless 
Queen. Despotic cruelties were com- 
bined with esthetic pleasures and 
poetic fancies. When the slender 
shadows of the palms lengthened 
across the tranquil water-ways of the 
secluded gardens, the royal barge (a 
golden raft inlaid with many-coloured 
glass mosaic) glided along between 
thickets of roses and jasmine, their 
fragrant petals falling on the white 
robes of the Queens, while sunset 
deepened the glow of the great rubies 
encircling their dusky arms. Ram- 
pant leogryphs (the hybrid lion and 
gryphon of Burmese mythology) were 
carved at prow and stern, their golden 
bulk striped with blue and purple, 
contrasting grotesquely with lolling 
tongues and staring eyes of vivid 
scarlet. Musicians twanged curved 
harps and chanted barbaric lays, 
though voices often trembled and 
fingers faltered before Queen Supala- 
yat’s frown. Sometimes the rowers 
paused on their gilded oars at the 
vaulted entrance of a long grotto, 
the piled-up rocks planted with pale 
green maidenhair, and festooned with 
large-leaved creepers. Narrow paths 
intersected each stony labyrinth, and 
ponds fringed with arum or iris en- 
hanced the charm of the cool retreats. 
The haughty bearing of the Queen- 
Mother, the tragic intensity of Supala- 
yat’s dark face, the fairer but feebler 
type of her sister, and the heavy 
features of the King, sunk in sensuous 
apathy, composed an ominous picture 
framed in the green loveliness of 
the tropical groves. At nightfall 
lighted wicks floating in saucers of 
cocoa-nut oil gleamed through films 
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of rose and azure tissue, shaped like 
petals and bent on sprays of bamboo. 
The fitful radiance wavered on the 
drooping branches of shadowy foliage 
enhancing the fantastic charm of 
the illuminated foreground, trans- 
formed into a vision of fairyland 
blooming with magic flowers of 
coloured light. 

In a decaying summer-house above 
a lotus-pond crossed by a rustic 
bridge, King Theebaw surrendered to 
the British Government. To avoid 
public humiliation he fled hither from 
the palace with his cruel consort and 
the Queen-Dowager. Anarchy and 
rebellion, long suppressed by the ter- 
rors of assassination, reigned in the 
red and golden halls stained by the 
horrors of a thousand crimes. Only 
seventeen of the three hundred women 
belonging to that blood-stained Court 
remained faithful to the fallen King, 
and rushed to the garden pavilion 
with their children in their arms to 
throw themselves at his feet. Twenty 
years have passed since the overthrow 
of King Theebaw’s authority, but 
reports of his continued infatuation 
for the murderess who plunged him 
in unfathomable depths of infamy 
are still rife. Attempts at suicide 
have failed, and the unhappy King, 
still in the prime of life, drags out 
a hopeless existence as an exile in 
India. 

The Burmese as a race of peasant- 
proprietors suggest an ideal republic. 
The land-love renders them contented 
with their lot, though vanity and im- 
providence forbid upward progress. 
Their simple wants are easily supplied 
in a fertile country where the joys of 
life are seldom sacrificed to greed of 
gain, and the stern environment of 
Northern poverty is unknown. 

In the flush of sunrise the streets of 
Mandalay contains an endless proces- 
sion of Buddhist monks in their robes 
of orange and yellow, collecting the 
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daily alms of rice. Every house is 
visited, and if only a spoonful can be 
spared from the smoking cauldron all 
are eager to give. No thanks are 
returned by the mendicant brethren, 
for almsgiving is an imperative duty, 
and the soul of the donor is believed to 
reap a greater benefit than the body of 
the recipient. A contingent of the 
yellow-robed throng enters the turreted 
gateway of the Queen’s Monastery, an 
exquisite building with a nine-tiered 
spire of vermilion and gold rising 
from pinnacled roofs encrusted with 
richest carving. This miracle of 
Burmese architecture was erected 
to expiate Queen Supalayat’s crimes, 
for Eastern faith is ever the hiding- 
place of fear, and even the royal 
murderess was accessible to super- 
stitious terrors. A novice leaning 
over a balcony hails English visitors 
with delight, and rushes down the 
stairs, with a haste rare in leisurely 
Burmah, to seize the chance of reading 
from his English spelling-book. An 
impromptu lesson in words of three 
letters is gratefully accepted. ‘“‘ Good- 
bye, English very good people,” ex- 
claims the brown-faced pupil, restoring 
the treasured horn-book to the yellow 
folds of his habit. 

The Burmese monasteries contain 
90,000 monks, for Buddhism is a 
living faith, and appeals to the im- 
personal mind of the East in a mode 
incomprehensible to Western indi- 
vidualism. The rosary of 108 wooden 
beads represents the number of living 
animals supposed to be subject to the 
sacred law. Animals also figure as 
the ideographs of an occult cypher, 
combined with the seven colours in 
their triple shades, light, primary, and 
dark, for Buddhism adopts these 
linguistic signs in the freemasonry of 
the widespread creed. 

Every boy on his seventh birthday 
enters the monastery school, where he 
receives a papier-maché slate and 
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soapstone pencil. Instruction extends 
from Lurmese alphabet to Pali sutras, 
the pupils lying on their faces, and 
repeating lessons aloud with a deafen- 
ing din. Government grants are 
awarded to monastic schools, and 
authorised teachers assist the monks, 
a tactful measure interesting the more 
intelligent priests in the wider culture 
of the West, for the comprehensive 
nature of Buddhism readily absorbs 
extraneous elements. The uproar of 
a monastery class-room buried in the 
dense foliage of tamarind and teak 
is rivalled by a blast of barbaric 
music from a wayside house, Jasmine 
wreathes the eaves, and incense smokes 
on the threshold, for the ceremonial 
ear-piercing which represents the 
“coming out” of the Burmese maiden 
is taking place, flute and drum being 
provided to drown the shrieks when 
two huge needles are thrust through 
the lobes of the ears. Thick grass 
stalks keep the orifices open, or, if 
fortune permits the massive cylinder 
of diamonds, the thick stump of a 
cheroot expands each aperture. 

The glamour of Burmah idealises 
the simple life of a pastoral people. 
The red carts drawn by white bullocks 
wear a green amulet of rustling palm- 
fronds ; boats carry a cluster of golden 
plantains tied on their carved prows 
to bring luck to the fisherman ; floating 
lights drift down-stream at nightfall 
to propitiate the spirits of the river, 
and torches flare above the haunted 
caves of sacred rocks. The Nature- 
worship of primitive days remains as 
a foundation-stone of faith laid in the 
distant past when the Burmese tribes 
were nursed in the lap of the Great 
Mother who was their only teacher. 
Revolving years bring new com- 
plexities into existence, but without 
erasing those ancient landmarks of 
national thought which invest Burmese 
character with unique significance and 
alluring charm. 
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Pisc.: Well, met, my loving scholar. 
You have prevented me, I see. 

Ven.: Ay, marry, good master. I 
have awaited your coming this hour. 
Shall we be walking towards the 
river ? 

Pisc.: Nay, sir, you have been 
betimes indeed. But there is no 
cause to be so brisk. Trust me, on 
such a dull day we shall find no fly 
on the water thus early. And it is 
my purpose to drink my morning’s 
draught in this same good ale-house 
where you have so patiently expected 
me. Hostess, a cup of your best 
drink,—another,—come, I will try 
a third. 

Ven.: But, sir, were it not better 
to be by the water-side? There is no 
chance of a fish here. 

Pisc. : As much, my honest scholar, 
as beside the very stream. The fly 
will not show before seven minutes 
after eleven of the clock, at soonest. 
Hostess, a draught of ale. 

Ven.: Good master, you do amaze 
me. How know you this so surely? 

Pisc.: Let me tell you, sir, that 
your fly is a creature very obedient 
to the action of the elements. On a 
grey morning, such as we have to-day, 
he lacks the genial warmth of the sun 
to bring him forth. But forth he 
must come, will he, nill he, and that 
he will do this morning at seven 
after eleven. Nor will he fail us. 
Come, will you drink a civil glass 
with me? 

Ven.: Most gladly, sir; but I had 
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rather be a-fishing. See, the sun is 
shining now. 

Pisc.: Fear not, worthy scholar ; 
the fly will appear neither sooner 
nor later than I say. 

Ven.: I pray you, master, tell me 
how you have got this prodigious 
knowledge? 

Pisc.: Marry, sir, by learning. 
But I confess that no direction can 
be given to make weather-wise a 
man of dull capacity. Your good 
health, my impatient scholar. 

Ven.: But, sir, may we not take 
some trouts, though there be no fly? 

Pisc.: Scholar, you are young to 
the angle and so you stand excused. 
This is the talk of your pot-hunting 
fishers who do not scruple to throw 
an alder to a trout that is breakfast- 
ing on green drakes. Let me tell 
you, scholar, that no honest angler 
will wet a line until the fly be up. 
Hostess, a pot of ale. 

Ven.: Good master, I crave your 
pardon. Shall we not be going? 

Pisc.: Why, my honest scholar, 
I think we shall, for it is now eleven 
of the clock and it is no more than 
seven minutes walk to Woodford 
Bridge where I do purpose to begin. 


. ” * iol * 


Ven.: Sir, there is a gentleman on 
the bridge. 

Pisc.: An angler, by his rod; 
and, by his reaching the river at 
this hour, one who has skill in the 
craft. Good-day, sir. 

Rapt. : Good-morrow, sir. 
sport ? 


What 
























Pisc.: Why, sir, none. 

Rapt.: None, sir? You have been 
fishing to ill purpose then. 

Pisc. : Nay, sir, I have been fishing 
to no ill purpose, for I have not been 
fishing at all. 

Rapt.: Then, sir, you have my 
sympathy, for a merrier hour’s work 
I have never known. I have taken 
the number limit, three brace of as 
fine trouts as ever were seen. There 
is eighteen pounds weight, here, in 
my fish-bag. 

Ven.: This is some pot-hunting 
fisherman, I fear. 

Pisc.: Why, sir, you have indeed 
been fortunate. But I am told that 
a silver doctor, run through these 
Avon hatch-holes— 

Rapt.: A murrain o’ your silver 
doctors, sir! It was a dark olive 
quill. 

Pisce. : Indeed, sir? 

Rapt.: Ay, marry! The rise of 
a life-time, sir. The fly came on at 
nine of the clock, but there has been 
none for this half-hour and so I am 
for Salisbury with my three brace. 

Pisc: To sell them at the fish- 
monger’s, sir? 

Rapt. : Good-day, sir. 

Ven.: Alas, I fear we have lost 
some nobie sport. 

Pisc.: I fear that this good 
gentleman is a liar. Did you mark, 
scholar, how he made no offer to 
show us his great catch of trouts? 

Ven.: True, good master. Then 
we are to doubt his story? 

Pisc. : Most shrewdly. 

Ven.: I see no fly, and it is eight 
minutes past the hour. 

Pisc.: Nay, my most particular 
scholar, would you hold me to a 
minute? No man may be so nice 
as to the moment of it’s coming. 
We shall see it in good time, never 
fear. Hand me your rod; a pretty 
tool indeed, but ill balanced and 
something too limber for our manner 
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of fishing. See, this is mine; stiff, 
springy, and lovable. I use no other. 
With this rod, no matter how blows 
the wind, I will lay my fly on a 
sixpence at twenty-five yards in the 
first throw. It is to yours, scholar, 
as the day is to the night. 

Ven.: Indeed, master, I have so 
little of the art that I can find no 
difference between them. The tackle- 
maker has served me ill, for he sold 
me this same rod as a perfect copy 
of your own. 

Pisc.: These tackle-makers are 
for the most part arrant knaves. 
But, scholar, I see that you have 
already tied on your fly; and a de- 
tached badger,—a most unworthy con- 
trivance. Trust me, this is not what 
honest fishermen are used to do. 

Ven.: Nay, master, never scold 
me ; I did but wish to be ready. 

Pisc.: Trust me, you do but waste 
your time; for while it has been 
computed that there are no less than 
seven thousand six hundred and forty- 
three different sorts of fly tied by 
these same scoundrelly tackle-mer- 
chants, there can be but one or two 
natural kinds of insects on the river’s 
surface. Thus, scholar, it is in the 
neighbourhood of four thousand to 
one that when the fly comes (and it 
is a plaguy long time a-coming) you 
must take off this lure and put up 
another. 

Ven.: Well, sir, I have a goodly 
store. See how many sorts are in 
this pretty box of mine, each in its 
separate compartment. Is there not 
a brave show here ? 

Pisc.: A brave show, I warrant 
you. Oh, my poor scholar! How 
many has the villain sold you? One, 
two,—twelve! Trust me, scholar, no 
honest fisherman needs more than three. 

Ven.: Then have I been tricked 
most vilely. Tell me, sir, what are 


these three patterns of which you 
speak ? 
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Pisc.: The olive quill, light and 
dark, and the Piscator’s fancy, so 
called because your unworthy master 
devised it. See, it is a little similar 
to the Wickham, but with this essen- 
tial difference; the silk is turned 
around the hook to the right 
instead of to the left. With these 
three flies I will catch trouts at 
any time, I'll hold you two to 


one, nor will I ask for any other 
pattern. 

Ven. : See, master, there is a great 
trout. 

Pisc.: Where? Where ? 

Ven.: There, good master,—a most 


lovely fish. 

Pisc.: Scholar, you must get you 
sharper eyes. Do you not see it is a 
bit of weed ? 


Ven.: But look, dear master. 
There,—it rises. 
Pisc.: Lend me your rod. I have 


no fly tied on. 

Ven. : Nay, master, you know that 
I have a detached badger. Would 
you use such a lure? 

Pisc. : Why, scholar, it will prove 
merry sport to take him so. Come, 
your rod; I warrant you I will fit 
you with a trout for supper. Note, 
scholar, how I shall lay my fly three 
inches above his nose. A plague take 
the wind! 

Ven.: Methought five yards too 
much on this side. 

Pisc.: Nay, this was but a trial 
cast. So, I have got his length. 
There,—that was another trial. No 
man may fish in such a gale with such 
a rod. 

Ven.: Good master, do you take 
your own, and while you tie on a fly 
let me angle for this trout. 

Pisc.: Prithee, fair scholar, cut me 
off this willow branch that I may 
regain my hook. Come, we must try 
other measures with this gentleman. 
My fancy shall go forth in quest of 
him. Scholar, I must again crave 
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your aid ; it is somewhere in the small 
of my jacket. 

Ven.: Now, sir, you are fancy free. 
I pray you, let me have my rod. 

Pisc. : These olives will not tempt 
him. He is a dainty fellow. See, 
with what scorn he regards the pink 
Wickham ; and the ginger quill fares 
no better than the sherry spinner, 
nor the Welshman’s batton, neither. 
We must e’en put upa red caterpillar. 
No? Then an orange tag. 

Ven. : Now, sir, I have given you 
all my patterns. 

Pisc.: The fiend run away with 
this fish! Have you any salmon flies 
about you? 

Ven. : Nay, sweet master. 

Pisc. : Then do you essay to catch 
him; he is a foe worthy of your 
steel. 

Ven.: Thank you, sir. I will try 
this same detached badger once again. 
See, master, I have him. 

Pisc.: Well done, scholar. Keep 
up your point or all is lost. Reel in 
your line, scholar,—give him line. 


Oh me! These weeds must be your 
undoing, I fear. Bravely, scholar, 
bravely! Give him line—reel in— 


he is a prodigious stout fish. Shall I 
take the rod? 

Ven.: No. 

Pisc.: Well, you have bungled 
through, scholar, and now he is your 
own. Well done, sir! A pound if 
he is an ounce, and were a good fish 
an’ he were in season ; but I do find 
him something lean and lousy and un- 
wholesome. Shall we not throw him 
in again and let him grow till he is 
more worthy of your anger? 

Ven.: Nay, sir, my scales make 
two pounds and one quarter, and I do 
think him to be a vastly fine trout. 
There,—he is dead. 

Pisc.: See, sir, there is some fly 
coming down as I said it would. 

Ven. : Then, master, we may look 
for more sport, I trust, for I do pro- 























test that I am quite in love with this 
fishing. My dear master, what are 
you doing ? 

Pisc.: Marry, scholar, I am catch- 
ing one of these same flies, for let me 
tell you that unless your lure is to the 
shadow of a shade the same as the 
fly that these trouts are taking, you 
shall labour to more purpose in yon- 
der three-acre pasture. 

Ven.: Well, good master, I will 
e’en try my detached badger over 
yonder trout that I see busy by the 
willow. 

Pisc.: You will not take him. 
Here comes a fly, close in, if I can 
but reach him. Zounds! I am in 
to the waist. 


Ven.: Give me your hand, dear 
master. Nay, sir, you are wofully 
stuck. 

Pisce. : . 


Ven.: Here is help. Good fellow, 
lend me your aid. 

Cor.: Marnin’, gentlemen both. 
Lar, naow, if it bean’t Measter Pis- 
cator. Zure as my naéme be Corydon, 


’tis. Swimmin’, be ’ee, sur? Cahn’t 
catch theseair trouts thataway, sur. 
Haw! Haw! 

Pise.: . 


Ven.: Nay, good master, this 
honest man means well by us. 
Prithee, brave Corydon. 

Cor. : Naow, sur, one, two, three— 
and up comes the— 

Pisc. : Donkey! 

Cor.: If you please sur. 

Pisc.: I am soundly drenched. 
Corydon, are you not keeper here 
and is not that your cottage ? 

Cor.: Ay, sur. 

Pisc.: Then, friend, you shall fit 
me with a dry pair of breeches. 
Scholar, I will presently return. 

Ven.: And while you are gone, I 
will match my poor skill against 
yonder lusty fish. 

Pisc. : Nay, scholar, he is too far 
for you, trust me. Leave him, and 
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on my return I shall show you a 
pretty piece of angling. Make your 
way below bridge where I do see some 
tidy trouts busy, who are more within 
your capacity. Come, good Corydon. 


= * * * * 


Ven.: Nay, I will angle for these 
sprats no longer ; there is no hooking 
them. I will e’en go try for the big 
fellow, for I do believe that I can 
reach him; ay, he is still at work. 
Marry, by his rise he is a trout indeed. 
So, another cast and I cover him. 

Pisc.: Why, most naughty scholar, 
do I find you so heedless of my 
counsels ? 

Ven.: My loving master, are you 
back already ? 

Pisce. : Ay, our worthy keeper Cory- 
don has furnished me out with these 
coarse, rough small-clothes. I would 
they fitted me less straitly, but 
beggars may not be choosers, eh, 
honest Corydon ? 

Cor.: Why, sur, there wasn’t no 
more than two pay-er fer ’ee to chuse 
amongst ; but ’ee did surely chuse the 
best. 

Pisc.: There is a penny for you. 

Cor.: Thank ’ee, sur. 

Pisc. : Spend it wisely ; let us not 
find you bemused with liquor this 
evening, when we come to leave the 
water. And now we do not need an 
attendant, so go your ways, for I 
mean to catch yonder trout for this 
gentleman’s supper. Come, scholar, 
give place, and you shall soon see him 
at closer quarters. 

Ven.: Dear master, I have but 
this moment got his length. 

Pisc.: Nay, sir, you cannot take 
him ; you have not the skill to throw 
so far, you will surely crack off your 
fly. Catch me one of these trouts 
below this bridge, them that I told 
you of. 

VEN. : 
things. 


Oh, sir, they are little 
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Cor. : They be daiice, sur. 

Pisc.: Go your ways, Corydon ; I 
tell you that they are trouts. Well, 
scholar, perhaps you will be better 
employed watching me. Why, it is 
a long cast, beshrew me! How 
now? My fly is gone! Mark this, 
scholar and learn how the best may 
be caught napping. The gut has 
been over-long drying and has 
broken. Now, I am ready again. 
There,—I think that was pretty well. 

Ven.: Your fly is in the tree, 
sir. 

Pisc.: Ah, scholar, this time your 
eyes have not deceived you; it is as 
you say. Oh me! I am most evilly 
hung up. Now, while I am mending 
the damage, let me tell you, sir, that 
when I shall hook yonder fish I must 
manage him yarely. Do you see 
these beds of green weeds? He will 
surely run for them, and once among 
them, he is lost to us; but you shall 
see how I will master him. 

Ven.: That was a fine cast, master. 
Oh, he has taken it. 

Pisc.: Ay, has he, and he is mine 
own. 

Ven.: Have a care, sir; he is for 
the weeds. 

i ee 

Ven.: Oh, sir. What is to be 
done now? 

Pisc.: Marry, a strong fish; no 
man alive could have held him; but 
I have not done with him, scholar. 
Mark now, how I shall play him with 


the hand. See, a gentle pull and 
draw ; a steady sawing motion of the 
arm and— 

Cor.: Haw! Haw! 


Pisc.: Corydon, we do not desire 
your company. Come, scholar, let us 
be going, for there is a notable pool 
beyond this meadow where I have 
seen as many as twenty valiant trouts 
feeding at a time. And when we are 


come to this pool we will sit beneath 
one of those tall elms and rest from 
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our toil awhile. 


For let me tell you 
that the sun is now so hot and high 
that it is odds against our seeing 
anything to repay our casting. But 


there we will take our dinner 
pleasantly, feasting blamelessly among 
the buttercups like these same silly 
kine ; and I will give you yet more 
directions, for I would fain make you 
an artist. 

Ven.: Well, sir, I will confess that 
a sandwich will not come amiss. 

Pisc.: Nay, scholar, an’ your 
stomach be for sandwiches I must 
pity you; for let me tell you, sir, 
that I do abhor your sandwiches, a 
greasy, soft and flimsy food, more 
fitted for the tea-table of a gentle- 
woman than for the dinner of an 
honest angler. It is ever my way to 
carry with me in my fish-bag a cold 
pullet’s leg and a lettuce, a piece of 
good dry wheaten bread, and such 
fruit as is in season. Ah hah, sir, 
I see your mouth begin to water. 
What say you to the providence of an 
old angler? Come, scholar, here is 
our tree and now let us fall to. 

Ven.: Oh, master, what 
matter ? 

Pisc.: That featherbrained wench 
has forgotten to furnish me with my 
dinner. A murrain— 

Ven. : Nay, my loving master, will 
you not share in mine? A _ sand- 
wich— 

Pisc.: Oh, my dear scholar, shall 
I not be robbing you? Thank you, 
sir, 1 will try another. I protest that 
these sandwiches are vastly well ; 
though this one has more gristle in 
it than I could wish. Nay, sir, but 
one more and I am filled. No more, 
I thank you. 

Ven.: Why, sir, I shall not eat it ; 
would you see it wasted ? 

Pisc.: Nay, that were a sin, and I 
would rather have it on my stomach 
than on my conscience. 

Ven. : You are merry, sir. 


is the 




















Pisce. : That is a gallant hunch of 
cake. 

Ven. : Will you try it, sir? 

Pisc.: Very gladly, scholar. What 
goodly plums are here. Oh me, your 
cake has stones in it, sir! Whither 
now, good scholar ? 

Ven.: A fish rose, sir. 

Pisce. : Can you point him out? 

Ven.: Nay, sir, I have my eye 
upon the very spot in the middle of 
the pool, but I should be hard put to 
it to show it to you. Why, I have 
him at the first attempt. 

Pisc.: I will put the net under 
him for you, for let me tell you, 
scholar, that this feat is no easy one 
and not to be essayed by an unskilful 
hand. For if in landing of a fish the 
net do touch the line, he will break 
all. Bring him in nearer to this 
tussock—so— 

Ven.: Alas, master, he is gone. 

Pisc.: Scholar, you will do better 
yet, but I must tell you that you 
managed clumsily. Why did you 
suffer the line to touch the net? 

Ven.: Dear master, it seemed to 
me— 

Pisc.: No matter, sir, you will do 
better, trust me. I have in you a 
towardly scholar, but no one may 
learn this art in a morning’s fishing. 
I protest that the day is over sultry ; 
I will sit awhile beneath this fine tree 
and read old Epictetus in the shade. 
Angle, if you will; but trust me 
you may not look for sport before 
evening. 


. * . « * 
Ven.: Up, dear master. The 
trouts are rising madly. 

Pisc. : My shaving-water, Thomas. 

Ven.: Nay, sweet master, awake ! 
It is six of the clock and there is 
great sport toward. 
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Pisc.: As I live, I do believe 
that I have nodded. Ay, scholar, the 
trouts are rising gallantly. Let me 
tell you that this is the evening rise, 
called amongst us old anglers Tom 
Fool’s Light, because it would seem 
that the veriest bungler must enjoy 
sport when the fish are so ready to 
feed. But you must know, sir, that 
this name is ill chosen. For all their 
boldness, it takes a master hand to 
deceive them at this time. 

Ven.: Yet have I landed a leash 
in this very pool. 

Pisc.: Then I will go higher yet 
and try conclusions with them in the 
next meadow. 


. 7 * + . 


Ven.: Well, master, the sun has 
set upon a fair day and a happy one 
for me. I have taken another brace 
since we parted company. How has 
fortune smiled upon you, good master, 
beside this tumbling bay ? 

Pisc.: Why, sir, sourly, for I have 
wasted all this fine rise fishing for 
one trout, which, when I had caught 
him proved too small for keeping. 
So I gave him his liberty. 

Ven.: Why, sir, what fly is this? 
Here is a woundily big hook and 
here is a brave show of silver tinsel 
and peacock herl. 

Pisc.: It is a sedge fly that I 
found by accident among my tackle. 

Ven.: Here comes friend Corydon, 
the keeper, to lead you to your dry 
clothes. 

Pisc.: Prithee, sweet scholar, not 
a word about the sedge fly. Our day 
is ended, and I am glad to see that 
you have profited so well by my 
instruction. 

Ven.: And by your example, fair 
master. 


WiLuiamM CAINE. 














SOME NOTES ON THE 

Tuere is a French saying, Ce qui 
ne cotlte rien, ne vaut rien, which, 
freely translated, might be rendered, 
familiarity breeds contempt. Not 
that we would infer that we hold 
our own language in contempt, but, as 
it costs us so little to acquire, we are 
in a measure indifferent, and do not 
bestow much thought upon it. We 
do not gain any other knowledge, not 
even the three R’s, without consider- 
able effort ; but to speak English we 
learn we do not know how. Our 
earliest conscious life is bound up 
with it; there is nothing with which 
we are so familiar; it is part of our. 
selves and, however old we grow, we 
never forget it. 

Questions, however, must occur to 
all of us at times. What is this 
language of ours? How did it come 
tous? When and where was it made, 
and what was it made of ? 

To begin with, and dwelling for a 
moment on language in its primary 
sense, all that we can say is, that it 
is wonderful. That vibrations of air, 
produced by different expirations of 
our breath, should convey to us and 
to others what has passed in our 
minds, or what we have heard, seen, 
and felt, is marvellous indeed. In 
fact, next to the great mystery of 
life, there is no greater miracle than 
the translation of all human existence 
into speech. Only by being put into 
words does the universe become our 
universe ; and, all our knowledge, the 
accumulation of the thought of un- 
numbered minds, is possible only, be- 
cause it could be handed down to us 
in the form of language. We cannot 
fathom the power of life, but we 
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accept it as a divine gift; and so it 
is with our capacity of language, 
which distinguishes us from all other 
animals. This is not the place, let 
me add, for discussing the possibility 
of monkeys and parrots competing 
with us; at any rate, they have not 
done so yet. 

So we start with the hypothesis 
that to man alone is the power given 
of putting ideas into words; that lan- 
guage is the medium of ideas ; and, 
that the two are so intertwined that 
it is impossible to separate them, 
Language and thought are one; we 
cannot think without words, though 
we may think without voice, or with 
voice. The Greeks used the same 
word, logos, for both thought and 
speech, showing they considered them 
identical. 

How the gift of language evolved 
itself, how the spontaneous generation 
of it came to pass, is another mystery. 
But, to realise the process in some 
measure, let us think of it as a tree 
springing from a root, that root being 
the power of language, and from 
thence developing first the frame- 
work of branches, and afterwards 
dividing and subdividing into the 
wonderful ramifications of twigs, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit. Applying 
this figure of a tree to the growth of 
our own language, the first requisite is 
to identify its root, that is to say, its 
pedigree. The pedigree of a language, 
as of a family, is traced backwards. 
The English of to-day is the direct 
descendant of Old English, which was 
the common tongue in our own 
country from the beginning of the 
twelfth to the end of the fifteenth 




















centuries, and which was made up 
mainly of Saxon and Danish (both 
derived from Teutonic) and Norman, 
with a sprinkling of Celtic, the ori- 
ginal speech in Britain before the 
Teuton invasion. 

The Angles, also of Teuton blood, 
who came from what, in recent times, 
has been called Holstein, gave their 
name to the country and _ the 
language. 

But words throw light on a past 
infinitely more remote than this, 
namely, the Indo-European race, of 
which we come. History is silent ; 
but words in our own tongue bear 
witness to its origin in a very ancient 
language, which is lost, but which 
once had a very real existence. This 
lost language, called Aryan, or Proto- 
Aryan, has been proved by philologi- 
cal research to be the parent of all 
known languages. It was spoken by 
a people dwelling on the high table- 
land south-east of the Caspian Sea, 
which constitutes the watershed of 
the Indus, the Oxus, and _ the 
Jaxartes. 

Geologists tell us that this part, 
together with the chain of the Cau- 
casus, was the first region inhabitable 
by human beings; and here we find 
the beginnings of what we may call 
civilised life. From it issued Ancient 
China, Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, Phe- 
nicia, and Palestine, the rivers flow- 
ing west, north-west, and south-east, 
serving as guides to the migratory 
efforts of our remote ancestors. All 
these countries were teeming with 
civilised life when, so far as history 
tells us anything, Europe may have 
been a sheet of ice, a swamp, or a 
desert wilderness. 

Proto-Aryan, as has been said, is a 
lost language. How, then, do we 
know that ours is descended from it! 
When Indian, and Greek, and Latin, 
and Teutonic designate some object 
by the same word, and where it can 
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be clearly shown, that they did not 
borrow the word from each other at 
some later date, we may consider that 
they each used it, in an earlier time, 
when they all lived in the same land. 
The descendants of this Proto-Aryan 
language are known to us in seven 


great branches, — Teutonic, Celtic, 
Italic, Greek, Slavonic, Iranic, and 
Indic. The first five constitute 


North-Western or European, and the 
other two South-Eastern or Asiatic. 
English belongs to the Teutonic 
branch, as also do German, Danish, 
Swedish, Dutch, and Icelandic. 

Now all these five great European 
languages have words in common for 
things pertaining to fishing and shoot- 
ing, and to pastoral life; for dress, 


home, door, garden; for domestic 
animals; for numbers, as far as a 
hundred; for primary relations,— 


father, mother, brother, sister, son, 
daughter; and for the Godhead, show- 
ing that the common stock, intellec- 
tual and moral, was not small with 
which they severally went their way 
at the first emigration. It shows 
also that, before that migration, they 
had passed the fishing and shooting 
stages of existence and had reached 
the pastoral. But there are not 
identical terms for products of the 
earth, corn, wine, &c., nor for metals ; 
and we therefore conclude that they 
had not reached the agricultural stage, 
and knew nothing of mining. Of 
course, this stock-in-common may have 
been larger, because words common to 
all may have survived only in one; 
but, at any rate, it was not smaller. 
The number of these Proto-Aryan 
roots which, in English, we have 
inherited through our Teutonic fore- 
fathers is 460. They are all definite 
ia sound, with guttural, dental, or 
labial consonants: they all express 
acts, such as beating, striking, push- 
ing, cutting, tearing ; and they are all 
conceptual, that is to say, they do not 
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merely express a single percept, but 
signify actions, or qualities which are 
the result of actions. 

There is in every language a resi- 
due of words which cannot be traced 
to any root. Some come straight 
from imitation of sounds, as cuckoo, 
click, hiss; others are interjections 
like oh, ah, fie, pooh, humph. But, 
speaking broadly, English is built 
upon and can be traced back to these 
Proto-Aryan roots. Snch is a rough 
sketch of the pedigree of English, 
which I have likened to the root of 
a tree. Let us now consider its 
growth. 

The growth of a language is in line 
with the history of the country to 
which it belongs. Theearliest known 
inhabitants of England, of which 
history tells us, were of Celtic race. 
The more ancient of them were called 
Iberians and Goidels; the later were 
genuine Celts. It is not known 
definitely whether they came from 
France or Spain, ner when they first 
settled here; but it is probable that, 
to begin with, they were mere sea- 
faring marauders who found our island 
tempting, and it must have been 
some hundreds of years before the 
Christian Era, as they were called 
Britons, and were both a numerous 
and a powerful people before the 
Romans discovered them. They 
brought with them their own lan- 
guage, mainly Celtic, of which there 
is still some remains in what we speak, 
and which is well represented in 
Welsh, Irish, and Cornish. For at 
least 1,000 years they disputed 
possession with every invader who 
attempted to supplant them. The 
Romans, under whose rule they were 
the most completely subdued, drove 
them over the mountains into Wales, 
but could not crush them. They 


remained a separate people, whether 
they ruled or were ruled ; and always 
reasserted themselves, and overran 
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England, so soon as the opportunity 
offered. When the Roman army 
was withdrawn, and Roman civil life 
abandoned this country, back came 
the Britons to their old quarters ; and 
they fought hard, and died hard, to 
retain it, against Angles, Jutes, and 
Saxons in turn. 

However, by the middle of the fifth 
century of our era, the Teuton power 
proved too much for them. The 
beaten remnant retired finally to 
Wales and the extreme West, and 
the rest of England became the home 
of Angle, Saxon, or Jute. The 
Angles occupied all the country north 
of the Humber on the east; the 
Saxons were in Essex, Wessex, Mid- 
dlesex, and Sussex ; and the Jutes 
held Kent. They were all, more or 
less, sea-faring folk; many of our 
present nautical words and sayings 
can be traced to those times; ship, 
boat, mast, sprit, yard, sail, sheet, oar, 
rudder, helm, are all of that date. 
The Romans had previously occupied 
the same ground, and the upper 
classes then spoke Latin; but the 
Britons, whom they lorded over, had 
never ceased to use their own lan- 
guage, and when the Romans de- 
parted, they left little Latin behind 
them. The Teuton races had also 
been more or less subject to Rome 
before they came to Britain, so that 
the language they brought had a 
smattering of Latin; but, properly 
speaking, Latin was not really intro- 
duced into the national life until the 
advent of Christianity; from which 
time, it permeated all classes through 
the Scriptures, and the spread of 
Christianity produced, in this way, 
a wave of learning which lasted till 
the end of the ninth century. After 
that the country was a prey to fresh 
invaders, the Danes. At first, they 
came for plunder only; but the 
Saxons having settled down into 
landsmen, seem to have neglected 
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their coast defence, and the new- 
comers thus got a foothold, and then 
followed all the invasions and wars 
which arrested learning for two cen- 
turies. The Danish additions to 
Anglo-Saxon speech are principally 
words relating to land and land- 
tenure, sea-faring and warlike epi- 
thets; and these still remain in 
literature, and in the dialects of 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 

As a geographical digression bear- 
ing on the subject it may be pointed 
out here that the limits of Danish 
occupation can be traced by the recur- 
rence of names ending in by, which 
signified, in their language, a dwell- 
ing, or small settlement, as Netherby, 
Appleby, Derby, Whitby. If we 
examine a map of Lincolnshire, one 
of the chief seats of Danish settle- 
ment, we find one-fourth of the towns 
and villages have this termination ; 
while in Hampshire names ending 
with by are unknown. On the other 
hand, in the south of England and 
the Midlands, which comprise all the 
original Saxon territory, names end 
generally with Aam (identical with 
home), worth, worthy, and __ stoke ; 
as Buckingham, Egham, Shoreham, 
Tamworth, and Basingstoke. Thorpe, 
equivalent to the German dor/, came 
to us with the Norman Conquest ; as 
also did thwaite, haugh, garth, and 
ness as terminations. 

The divisions of England into shire 
and county also mark the Saxon and 
Norman periods. The Saxon shire is 
connected with shear, and is, literally, 
a portion of land shorn off. A shire 
was the territory over which each earl 
exercised jurisdiction, and it also gave 
him his title. After the Norman con- 
quest earl became count, from comes 
a companion, or sharer of bread, and 
his land was called a county. Later 
on count again gave place to earl, but 
his wife is still a countess. 

A large part of England, wherever 
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the Saxons were settled, is subdivided 
into hundreds. The term is supposed 
to have signified originally a hundred 
free families, which will account for 
the disproportion of area which a 
hundred covers in the south compared 
with the north. In Sussex and Kent 
only about twenty-four square miles 
go to a hundred ; in Lancashire more 
than 300 are included in it. The 
Saxon population would naturally be 
most dense in the earliest settlements. 

Foreign influence came into our 
language with the Norman Conquest. 
Before that, Celtic, Saxon, and Danish 
had lived, as it were, side by side, 
even as the same races had done; 
but each produced comparatively little 
impression upon the others. Latin, 
the language of the Church and of 
scholars, had been in use for a con- 
siderable time; but not many Latin 
words had been adopted by the 
people colloquially. After the Con- 
quest, however, the case was different. 
Just as the Norman and Saxon races 
were fused by the inter-marriage of 
the conquerors and the conquered, so 
the union of their languages was 
brought about. At first, Norman 
was the language of the classes and 
Anglo-Saxon of the masses. All 
official intercourse and government 
were carried on in Norman-French ; 
while agriculture, commerce, &c., re- 
tained the native tongue. But by 
the end of the twelfth century Eng- 
lish, very much as it was known in 
Alfred’s time, had reasserted itself, 
and had got more than equal rights 
in local legal courts. In 1350 
we find Norman-French superseded 
officially by the general language of 
the people, which was a conglomerate 
of Anglo-Saxon, French, and Latin, 
now designated philologically Old 
English, which was paramount until 
the invention of printing, and is 
the foundation of, and similar in 
construction to, the English of to-day. 
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The introduction of printing meta- 
morphosed the growth of the English 
language ; the works of the great 
writers then became the property of 
the whole country, and people in all 
parts could make themselves familiar 
with the literary standard. In this 
way local forms of dialect were to a 
great extent subordinated to the 
speech used in books; and from this 
period the language of literature took 
its place as representative English, 
and from it modern English may be 
said to date. Spenser, who seems to 
have been tenacious of the older style, 
attempted to revive Old English a 
generation or two later, but he met 
with no encouragement. Old English 
was moribund, and was soon after 
ranked as a dead language. Tyndal’s 
Bible, with the exception of differ- 
ences of spelling, is intrinsically the 
same as the Authorised Version now 
in use, and Shakespeare contains very 
few words which are not intelligible 
in this twentieth century. 

In connection with the revised 
version of the Bible, it is interesting 
to note how few changes were neces- 
sary on the score of the words used in 
the Authorised Version having become 
obsolete. If it had dated from 1411 
instead of 1611, scarcely any of us 
could have understood the English 
used, and alterations would have been 
numerous,—how numerous may be 
gauged by anybody who tries to trans- 
late a few hundred lines of Chaucer 
into modern phraseology. There is 
no room here to show the historical 
development of our language from 
Shakespeare's time to our own ; though 
the study of literary movements in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
is extremely interesting, and throws 
much light on the subject before us. 
Practically, we use very much the 
same words that Shakespeare used ; 
but the variations of meaning and 
phraseology, which make our vocabu- 
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lary so elastic at present, are the 
outcome of thinkers and writers, such 
as Milton, Dryden, Addison, Swift, 
Johnson, and the poets of the nine- 
teenth century, who have welded the 
ancient with the modern into such a 
magnificent whole. 

Passing from its historical growth 
to more detailed investigation, we are, 
no doubt, taken aback when we are 
told that our language consists of 
about 250,000 words. But this large 
number is the accumulation of many 
centuries ; nothing like that number 
could have been kept alive except 
through the influence of literature. 
Now literature, meaning written 
literature, is like a reservoir which 
receives the contributions of innumer- 
able streams, and retains them for the 
common good. Let us try to realise 
what a language is, which possesses 
no literature, and therefore no literary 
standard. Such languages exist, and 
we find them full of dialectic variety. 
They vary, as spoken colloquially in 
each family ; still more, as spoken in 
different clans and colonies. In both 
these forms, they are full of what we 
may call slang,—expressions framed by 
individual facetiousness, but retained, 
and admitted, after a time into 
ordinary use. The first beginning of 
a settled form of speech is made at 
public gatherings, where language 
must be used which is intelligible to 
different families, or clans, coming from 
various parts. This public language, 
which is soon adopted for popular 
legends and legal enactments, becomes 
the sacred, the literary, or the classical 
dialect. But it does not absorb the 
whole life of the language. On the 
contrary, each tributary stream runs 
on in its natural channel of colloquial 
intercourse, and supplies from time to 
time new material to the classical 
tongue. These rivulets are, in fact, 
its real life. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that dialects are a corruption. 
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Many English ones are more primitive 
than the language of Shakespeare, 
and, in some cases, richer in vocabulary 
than any classics of their age. Remove 
a language from its dialects, and 
source of natural growth, and it would 
cease to be the tongue of the people. 
During troublous times, and when 
the feelings of the multitude gain the 
ascendant, the frozen or congealed 
surface of our literary and classic 
reservoir is broken and carried away 
by the rising water underneath ; and 
there is then a perceptible increase in 
the national language. 

We can see the same process going 
on now. For instance, there is one 
kind of English spoken in Parliament, 
in the pulpit, and in courts of law, 
which may be called public or recog- 
nised English. The colloquial, as used 
by educated people, differs but slightly 
from it, though there is greater free- 
dom of construction, and a more 
familiar phraseology. Literary Eng- 
lish, again, has greater grammatical 
accuracy, and includes a number of 
uncommon, poetical, and even anti- 
quated words which would sound 
pedantic in ordinary conversation. 
Then there are dialects. The peasants 
in every part of Great Britain, though 
they understand a sermon in church, 
and read their newspaper,—both of 
which are written in more or less 
literary English—continue to speak 
their own form of language among 
themselves. And in each of these 
provincial dialects there are many old 
and quaint expressions which often 
throw light on a classical survivor. 
Again, in discussing special subjects, 
we are driven to use a large number 
of technical, scientific, and foreign 
expressions, many of which are un- 
intelligible to the ordinary speaker. 
It is these technical, scientific, foreign, 
and even slang words, which swell our 
dictionaries to such an enormous size. 
It is said that the new Oxford Dic- 
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tionary, when completed, will contain 


a quarter of a million words. No one 
Englishman knows a quarter of a 
million words, unless it be the compiler 
himself (and he is a Scotchman); we 
can get on very well with a fraction of 
them. Indeed, we are assured that 
there are labourers in some country 
parishes whose supply is limited to 
300 or 400. This does not mean that 
they would not understand more than 
that number; for the Bible, which 
they hear in church, contains about 
6,000, and they know their meaning 
more or less, though they would never 
think of using them. 

Ordinary well-educated people use 
from 3,000 to 4,000 words in conver- 
sation. Accurate thinkers and reason- 
ers, who avoid vague and general 
expressions and wait till they find a 
word that exactly fits their meaning, 
employ, of course, a larger stock ; 
eloquent speakers may even rise to 
a command of 10,000. Shakespeare, 
who had a greater wealth of expres- 
sion than any other writer, produced 
all his plays with about 15,000 words : 
Milton’s works are built up with 
8,000; and the Old Testament con- 
tains 5,642. 

Our language, therefore, is not 
after all so formidable as it seems, 
when we hear of a dictionary of 
250,000 words. Skeats’s Etymo- 
logical Dictionary, which is limited 
to primary words (that is to say, it 
would explain luck, but not lucky, 
or unlucky or luckless) deals with 
no more than 13,000; and among 
them, are some really antiquated 
ones, which were used some centuries 
ago, but are now to be found in the 
Dictionary only. Amnred, meaning 
single-minded, is among them. It 
is derived from red, a plan or 
scheme, and like anfald (in German 
einfaltig) meant originally “not schem- 
ing.” In the thirteenth century people 
spoke of the ‘“onrednesse of luve” 
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and “onnesse of hearte.” Bangster 
is another example. Sir Walter Scott 
uses it in Tae Apsor, but it is not a 
living word. There was an old legal 
expression, to commit a burglary “‘ by 
bangstrie and force.” This would 
scarcely be intelligible now except 
to a student of law. In another legal 
phrase, “by assault and battery,” 
battery still retains its original mean- 
ing of beating or striking; but in 
conversation it would sound strange 
to speak of a boy getting a battery, 
when we mean a flogging. 

It is curious to note how often the 
meanings of words have deteriorated 
from their original signification, and 
how seldom they have improved. 
Knave was originally only a youth, 
like the German knabe. In the court 
cards, the knave is simply the page 
or knight, by no means the villain. 
Villain itself was, at first, merely the 
inhabitant of a village. Swift relates 
that, at a trial in Kent, when “Sir 
George Rooke was indicted for calling 
a gentleman ‘knave and villain,’ his 
counsel got him off by alleging the 
words were not injurious ; as ‘knave,’ 
in the old and true sense, only meant 
a servant, and villain [in Latin, 
villicus|] a man employed in country 
labour.” If that had happened in the 
present time, when courts of law revel 
in a quibble on words, probably the 
opposing barrister would have asked 
leave to call somebody an idiot ; for 
that originally signified a private per- 
son, one who did not meddle with 
public affairs. Afterwards, it came 
to mean one who kept aloof from his 
fellows, whence an ill-informed man, 
and so, by degrees, to idiot as we 
know it. 

Pagan was an inhabitant of a 
pagus or hamlet, as opposed to the 
dweller in a town. It came to mean 


heathen because it was chiefly in the 
country districts that the worshippers 
of the old national gods were allowed 
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to continue. A heathen was a person 
living on a heath. Hoyden is the 
same word in another form. Now it 
is used for a romping girl, but in old 
authors it is chiefly applied to men, 
as clowns and louts. If we called a 
boy an imp, he would probably be 
offended ; but in the Fagriz QuEEn, 
a noble lady addresses Arthur as 
“Thou worthy imp,’—imp signifying 
graft, and thence applied to offspring : 
to graft in German is impfen. Brat 
is rather an offensive word, even for 
a child: it is said to be Welsh, and 
to mean a rag; but, in an ancient 
sacred poem, we find “O Abraham’s 
brats, O broode of blessed seede.” 

In short, to use the same words 
for such opposite meanings, is possible 
only where there is historical litera- 
ture, which keeps alive the ancient as 
well as the modern usage. In illi- 
terate languages antiquated words are 
forgotten and vanish. 

Moffat relates that among the Be- 
chuanas there was formerly the word 
morimo, signifying “Him that is 
above,” and attached to the word 
the idea of a supreme Divine Being ; 
but that, in his journeys, he found not 
more than one or two in a thousand 
who had ever heard it, and they were 
very old men. 

Some of our words still retain, as 
living significations, the various phases 
through which they have passed. 
Think of all the meanings embedded 
in the word nice, from the Latin 
nescius, ignorant. No doubt at first 
it was applied to artlessness, a charm- 
ing simplicity, then to an affectation 
of artlessness, fastidiousness, to a man 
nice in his tastes, difficult to please ; 
and, speaking of things, difficult to 
manage, a nice matter, or a nice 
business, or a nice mess. The word 
good has two totally distinct mean- 
ings; useful, complete of its kind, 
and self-surrendering. 

Certain expressions, which we call 
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slang, were perfectly correct some 
centuries ago. The Americans are 
very clever in making out that most 
of their slang was classic English at 
one time, or some time, if you have 
leisure to hunt it out. A distinguished 
American politician once declared in 
Congress that, in certain circum- 
stances, he would let even the Con- 
stitution “slide.” That was certainly 
slang; but, when he was reproved 
for the disrespectful expression, he 
appealed to Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
The former uses the word in such 
phrases as “ Well neigh all other 
cures lete he slyde” and “ Lete her 
sorwe slyde,” and Shakespeare in the 
well-known line, ‘He lets the whole 
world slide.” 

It is often difficult to say why 
certain expressions are considered 
vulgar, while others are allowed to 
pass. To say “bad health” is cer- 
tainly condemned; health in itself 
meaning soundness of body. Yet it is 
considered perfectly correct to speak 
of “good and bad luck,” although 
luck is soundness of fortune. The 
frequent use of the verb to get is in 
bad taste; but it can scarcely be 
called wrong. 

We must not forget that in its 
origin all language might be called 
vulgar, for it was the language of the 
vulgus, or populace, before it became 
the language of literature. Even 
Dante styled his Italian J/ volgare, 
and he was the first to use the com- 
mon idioms for literary purposes. 

It is, I think, Trench who says 
that all language is, in one sense or 
another, “ faded metaphor”; and 
Emerson calls it “fossil poetry.” Just 
as in fossils beautiful and curious 
shapes of animal and vegetable life 
are embedded, and rescued from the 
oblivion which would otherwise have 
been their fate, so in words are pre- 
served the thoughts and imaginations 
of ages gone by. Mboliére’s hero was 
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astonished to find that he had been 
talking prose all his life. We may 
be surprised how much poetry there 
is in our every-day words, if we 
analyse and trace them to their 
source. He who first spoke of a 
dilapidated fortune must have had in 
his mind’s eye some stately building 
crumbling to ruin, stone falling from 
stone. Look again at the word 
sincere,—sine cerum, without wax— 
transparent, capable of being held up 
to the light. The makers of such 
epithets must have had poets’ minds. 

Again, as there are sermons in 
stones, so great truths are illustrated 
in words. For instance, tribulation, 
from the Latin tribulum, a threshing 
instrument. A writer of the Early 
Christian Church used this simile to 
set forth a higher truth. Sorrow, 
distress, and adversity being appointed 
means for separating the frivolous and 
poor in men’s minds from what is 
solid and true, he called these sor- 
rows and trials tribulationes. The 
word, in this sense, was unknown to 
classical antiquity, belonging exclu- 
sively to Christian literature. 

For another example, let us look at 
the words pastime and diversion, mere 
amusements to make time hang less 
heavily on our minds, or to turn 
away our minds temporarily from an 
engrossing thought,—in contrast with 
transport and rapture (literally a: 
snatching) and ecstasy, which is a 
Greek word with the same meaning, 
all three pointing to delights which 
take us beyond and out of ourselves, 
and are, therefore, really satisfying to 
our spirits. 


Again, we have mythological 


legends, which the Teutons brought 
with them, connected with such words 
as dwarf, oaf, wight, nag, night-mare, 
granary, and changeling. And belief 
in astrology has left us the legacy of 
jovial, saturnine, and mercurial; as 
well as disastrous, ill-starred, ascen- 
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dant, influence, and, the Italian form 
of it, influenza. The Arabs were the 
arithmeticians and astronomers, 
chemists, and merchants of the Middle 
Ages; and, from them, we have got 
words like alchemy, alcohol, alembic, 
algebra, almanack, cypher, elixir, 
magazine, tariff, zenith, zero; also 
all words relating to the monastic 
system, anchorite, ascetic, hermit, 
monastery, monk, &c., proving that 
the system had its origin in the 
Eastern branch of the church, not in 
the Latin. The word church is of 
Greek derivation, and signifies “the 
House which is the Lord’s.” It came 
to us from Constantinople in a curious 
manner. While the Anglo-Saxons, 
and other branches of the Teutonic 
race were nearly all converted to 
Christianity by contact with the 
Latin or Western Church, some Goths 
on the Danube had been brought to a 
knowledge of Christ at an earlier date 
by Greek missionaries from Constan- 
tinople ; and this word church passed 
over from the Greek to the Gothic 
tongue, the Goths, in their turn, 


handing it on to other German tribes, 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, among 
the rest. 

To sum up, English may be said 
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to hold a unique position among 
languages. It has been the privilege 
of those who have spoken it, to be 
thrown in contact, one way or another, 
with representatives of nearly all the 
great divisions of the Aryan family, 
and from them to add to the stock of 
their language. Anglo-Saxons thrust 
themselves into a land occupied by 
Celts, and have been associated with 
them ever since. They were, thanks 
to Christianity, united with those 
who spoke Latin, and by the Norman 
Conquest with those who spoke a 
language derived from Latin. Later, 
with the revival of learning, came 
the study of the literature of Greece 
and Rome; and, later still, by the 
conquest of India, they are associated 
with Asiatic members of the family. 
All this intercourse has left its marks 
on the language, till from nearly 
every branch of the Aryan family, 
has this one member received where- 
withal to form itself. 

It has come to us enriched by the 
thoughts of millions of men who lived, 
thought, spoke, and wrote before us, 
and bearing the impress of national 
history and character throughout long 
ages. Let us not depreciate our 
inheritance, 

S. C. WALKER. 




















THE ANGEL. 


(A Psychological Enigma.) 


I. 


Ir was in a quiet Sussex lane that 
Roland Hawke first saw the thing 
that was to make his life so different 
from the lives of other men; I will 
not say to mark it out from other 
lives, because the hallucination (it 
must be called that) from which he 
suffered was certainly not suspected 
even by those nearest him; and of 
course it may be that there are other 
lives which have inwoven into them 
some similar strand of recurrent and 
abnormal experience. But this par- 
ticular experience seems to me (and 
I have laboured through the curious 
books of psychologists) to be different 
in kind from anything of which I 
ever heard, because of the abnormal 
moral element which seems to enter 
into it. And here again a fresh 
difficulty comes in; but before I 
discuss that, let me tell the story, 
so far as it can be disentangled from 
the rather voluminous diary which he 
kept, the neat volumes of which lie 
before me as I write. 


II. 


“T had a curious experience to- 
day,” runs the diary for January 3rd, 
1899. “TI was walking alone with 
only Pat [a dog] to bear me company. 
I turned the sharp corner of the lane 
that leads to Lower Thornfield ; there 
was no one in sight. I passed the 
gate of Masetts Farm. The road is 
there very straight and runs between 
high copses. I went on about a 
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hundred yards. 


I was thinking over 
the odd conversation I had with 
Fred yesterday, and I was trying to 
make up my mind to do what I was 


intending to do. I mention this 
because I know that my mind was 
definitely occupied, when I became 
aware that someone was following 
me about twenty paces behind, very 
silently and intently, as a man might 
follow a person who was, we will say, 
talking to himself, and was moving 
very gently, to try and catch what 
was being said. I saw this out of the 
corner of my eye, when I happened 
-to turn my head to see what a little 
pattering noise was which I heard in 
the hedgerow. I then turned round 
to see who it was, because I was not 
aware that anyone was following me. 
Now comes the surprise; there was 
no one in the road. I thought at 
first that I was mistaken, and walked 
a little further, when, on turning my 
head slightly to the left, I became 
aware again that I was being followed. 
Again the same thing happened. I 
turned round and there was no 
one there. This time the figure 
seemed to glide away, like one of 
those evasive specks and blurs in 
the eye which race away out of the 
field of vision when one tries to fix 
them. I was not exactly alarmed, 
only a good deal surprised. The 
same thing happened a third time ; 
I then walked back a few paces and 
saw nothing. I watched Pat care- 
fully to see if he was at all disturbed, 
as I have often heard that dogs are 
conscious even more quickly than 
Q 
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human beings of anything abnormal ; 
but I could not detect that he was 
conscious of anything unusual. I 
cannot say what the figure was, but 
it seemed to me to be that of a 
small man. But I saw it no more 
for nearly an hour, and my thoughts 
fell back into their former preoccupa- 
tion. Once again, in a road nearer 
home, when twilight was falling, 
I thought I saw it, but I cannot 
be sure for it was growing dark 
and the light was somewhat un- 
certain. In the evening, after tea, 
I was sitting alone in my room; 
there was a screen behind me to 
shelter me from draughts, as I was 
sitting between the window and the 
fire. I saw the figure again; but 
it was not between me and the 
screen, nor indeed between me and 
the wall, but at some greater dis- 
tance. I cannot explain that, but 
it seemed so. The odd thing is that 
it does not in the least alarm or 
even excite me; it seems somehow 
perfectly natural for it to be there.” 


III. 


Before I go on to record the 
further appearances of the figure I 
must say shortly who Roland Hawke 
was. He was at the time of the 
entry a man of about thirty-five. 
He was in a solicitor’s office in 
London, the junior partner of a not 
very prosperous firm. He lived in 
West Kensington in a small house 
with a sister. He was not a man 
of many friends; he was fond of 
books, fond in a vague way of 
writing, and kept, as I have said, 
a full diary. He had a taste for 
pictures and music, and lived a very 
simple, rather commonplace life, some- 
what isolated and lonely. At the 
time when the first appearance took 
place he was staying for a short 
holiday with an aunt in Sussex, a 
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widow, who had a comfortable house 
at Upper Thornfield, which is not 
far from Hayward’s Heath. Mrs. 
Drew’s husband had been a partner in 
the same firm of solicitors, and had 
left a moderate fortune. 

But two things require to be men- 
tioned. The first is this; I see from 
the diary that a certain moral im- 
patience was growing upon Roland 
Hawke. He had lived a conventional 
and respectable life; but it is clear 
from the diary that this was due more 
to a certain timidity of spirit and sen- 
sitiveness to opinion than from any 
deep moral conviction. It is an ob- 
scure and delicate matter to indicate 
in what direction this impatience was 
developing; and indeed, though I draw 
my own conclusions, I do not think 
that I am justified in regarding them 
as at all certain. But I think that 
he refers to an unhappy engagement, 
or rather entanglement, into which he 
afterwards drifted with a girl of much 
lower station. So far as I can gather 
it was with reference to this subject 
that he had been talking to Fred 
Drew, his cousin, on the morning of 
the same day. The diary says: 

“T talked to Fred,—I do not know 
what made me do it—about the deter- 
mination at which I have arrived. I 
could see that he was a good deal 
shocked ; but I can’t help that; he 
is rather a priggish and Pharisaical 
person. But I get so sick of silence 
on these matters and of course I 
can’t talk about it to Ella [his sister] ; 
and sometimes when I am well and 
strong, as I happen to be now, and 
see my path clear, I have a whimsical 
mood that comes over me, when I 
don’t seem to care whether I shock 
people or not. After all, life is short, 
and one must make the most of it. 
I am tired of doing only the things 
that other people take for granted 
one will do.” 

The other thing that must be men- 











tioned is that, on the previous day, 
Roland had slipped on the steps of 
a library ladder, in getting a book out 
of a high shelf, and had fallen to the 
ground. He was not otherwise hurt, 
but he gave his head a hard blow 
and had a bad headache for the rest 
of the day. He was all right, how- 
ever, he says, the next day, that is 
the day of the first appearance. But 
I cannot help wondering whether the 
blow, slight as it seemed, did not in 
some way shake his sensitive and 
imaginative nervous constitution, and 
precipitate matters; whether it did 
not, so to speak, jar a door in the 
house of life, which for most of us 
remains closed all our days, and let 
some shadowy element through. But 
this is a mere supposition, and I prefer 
to suppose that the appearance was 
a hallucination, as a medical friend 
assures me, though the fact remains 
that it was a hallucination of a very 
extraordinary kind. 





IV. 


I cannot give in detail the fre- 
quent appearances of the figure which 
Roland afterwards experienced. I 
can only quote two or three of the 
most remarkable, and summarise the 
rest. He did not see it again for 
several weeks, and indeed there were 
long intervals when he never saw it ; 
but he grew, I see from his diary, 
to connect the appearances with 
moments of mental tension. The ap- 
pearances were indeed entirely inex- 
plicable, sometimes occurring on the 
most trifling occasion, and sometimes 
not taking place when it seems that 
he expected them. He grew to see 
the figure rather more clearly, though 
it always evaded his direct gaze; but 
) he could discern gestures, and he grew 
to interpret the emotions that seemed 
to animate it. He came at last to 
believe that, in some way or other, the 
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occasions on which he saw it were 
momentous from a moral point of 
view. He calls the figure in his 
diary the Angel. There is the fol- 
lowing curious passage about it. 

“There are good angels, angels of 
light, and evil angels, angels of dark- 
ness. I don’t know which my visitor 
is. I sometimes suspect it is the 
latter; but an angel be it; and I 
shall perhaps know some day.” 

I will quote a few extracts from 
the diary about some of the more 
curious of the appearances. 

“JT was lunching today with 
Hoskyns. Something was offered to 
me, a confection of some kind. All 
at once I saw the Angel behind me 
showing strong agitation. I can’t 
explain this. I refused the dish ; 
but others partook of it and no bad 
effects followed. I think that there 
must have been some incident con- 
nected with the preparation of it, or 
the ingredients of it, of a painful 
kind ; but I could not discover any- 
thing about it and it is only a fancy.” 

Again : 

“T was engaged to-day in what 
may prove a bad business, but I can’t 
help it; money I must have some- 
how. All the time I was expecting 
to see the Angel, but he never 
appeared.” 

Again : 

“T was much out of temper to-day, 
and Ella as usual was rather aggra- 
vating ; suddenly the Angel appeared 
behind me. I don’t know what was 
the matter, but he threatened me in 
a way I did not like, and which I 
had never seen before. It was a 
shock, I confess. I made my peace 
with Ella, and she afterwards pro- 
duced a waistcoat she had been 
working for me, intending it as a 
surprise; I felt very sorry that I 
had been so irritable.” 

Again : 

“T went to shoot to-day [he was 
Q 2 
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again staying with his aunt] with the 
Rodhams. I haven’t shot for a long 
time and was looking forward to it. 
But the Angel was with me all the 
time ; I had never seen him like this 
before,—he appeared to be praying. 
It quite put me off. I missed several 
easy shots; but I could not go on. 
I have never really approved of 
shooting. I made an excuse after 
lunch saying I was not well, and 
George Rodham said that he thought 
I was a little off colour. I went 
home afterwards; but I don’t think 
I can shoot again. I am very much 
puzzled.” 

It seems that Roland Hawke was 
never alarmed by the appearance. 
He says again and again that it feels 
quite natural; and also he says that 
no one ever seemed to notice that 
he saw anything or looked round; 
indeed he says in one place that he 
had learnt never to look round at 
the figure, but found that he saw it 
most clearly by remaining as he was. 


¥. 


The inexplicable fact about the 
appearance is that Roland grew to 
regard it, as I have said, as a certain 
moral influence; but the bewilder- 
ing part of it is that it seemed not 
to concern itself with conventional 
morality at all. He several times 
records the fact that he had gone 
through experiences of a kind that 
he had been accustomed to regard 
as sinful,—he does not specify what 
they were—and that he had seen 
nothing of the Angel. In one place 


indeed he makes an attempt to draw 
out a theory of the appearance ; it 
is a confused passage, but worth 
quoting. 

“The Angel does not seem to con- 
cern himself with matters of social 
morality at all. 


Any infraction of 
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the rules that Society makes to safe- 
guard itself seems to be disregarded 
by him. He takes no account of 
bodily indulgence, of certain kinds 
of untruth and deceit, of monetary 
matters, of failure or success. On 
the other hand he seems to remon- 
strate against all unkindness, all 
insincerity, all meanness. Again 
and again I have expected to see 
him and have not; yet on other 
occasions the most trifling thing 
appears to arouse his sorrow or his 
wrath.” 

The melancholy part of the busi- 
ness is that Roland Hawke went, 
as it is popularly called, to complete 
grief. He married the girl of whom 
I have spoken, who was really a 
very disreputable person; he fell a 
victim to drink; he diverted to his 
own use a large sum of money that 
belonged to the firm. The Angel 
proved, it must be confessed, from 
the human point of view, a very 
inefficient guardian and guide. The 
diary becomes deeply distressing read- 
ing, because Roland Hawke seems to 
have been quite unaware of his moral 
obliquity, and displays the most 
callous indifference to the results of 
the shameless and nefarious practices 
in which he grew to indulge. It 
seems that he came to regard the 
Angel as a sort of conscience ; but 
the strange thing is that viewing it 
as a hallucination, it seems quite in- 
explicable that the conscience should, 
so to speak, have projected this 
shadow which was so frequently en- 
tirely at variance with its own dic- 
tates ; and that the non-appearance of 
the figure, on occasions when Roland’s 
own conscience accused him, caused 
him such frank surprise. I do not 
attempt to explain the sad mystery. I 
am inclined to believe that the blow 
which he received disordered in some 
subtle way a naturally unbalanced 
temperament, and led him into paths 























which he had perhaps already trodden 
in his guilty imagination. 


VI. 


Hawke found himself at last con- 
fronted with complete ruin. His 
health was gone; his circumstances 
and surroundings were miserable ; 
and at last it became clear to him 
that he could no longer conceal his 
defalcations. He determined to take 
his life. The last entry in the diary 
must be given in full. In the pre- 
vious entry he takes a survey of his 
position, but with the same lucidity 
and indifference as if he were writing 
of the proceedings of a third person. 
He seems to have then procured 
some poison, and to have passed a 
peaceful night. 

“Slept well and woke refreshed. 
My course is now clear; there will, 
I think, be enough for Jenny to live 
upon. I will encumber the earth no 
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longer. I have made many mistakes, 
but I cannot wholly regret them ; 
and this is the end.” 

The pen appears to have dropped 
from his hand, as there is a great 
splash of ink several times repeated, 
as though the penholder had rolled 
on the page. He goes on: 

“‘T have seen him at last; he has 
done what he has never done before; 
he has come round opposite me, and 
sits watching me while I write. He 
approves of my decision. He is a 
man with a beard; I cannot say if 
he is young or old. He looks fresh 
and radiant, but full of experience 
and tenderness. He looks at me with 
open eyes as I write, waiting till I 
have done, and then I think he will 
come closer and take my hand and 
help me through the door. I never 
felt less afraid.” 

An hour later Roland was found 
dead, bowed down over the little 
book which is blotted with what I 
think are tears. 











THE FELLOW-WORKERS OF VOLTAIRE. 


V.—Toroor. 


Amone the Fellow-workers of Vol- 
taire Turgot and Condorcet alone 
were not merely great, but also good 
men. Even Condorcet, though him- 
self of blameless and noble life, had 
not that high standard of living, that 
sterner modern code of purity and 
uprightness, which were remarkably 
Turgot’s. 

But Turgot was something more 
even than the best man of his party. 
He was the best worker. While 
Voltaire clamoured and wept for 
humanity, while d’Alembert thought, 
Grimm wrote, Diderot talked, and 
Condorcet dreamed and died, Turgot 
laboured. Broad and bold in aim 
he was yet content to do what he 
could. To do one’s best here and 
now, with the wretched tools one has 
to hand, in the teeth of indolence, 
obstinacy and the spirit of routine, 
to compromise where one cannot over- 
come, and instead of sitting picturing 
some golden future to do at once the 
little one can,—that was this states- 
man’s policy. It was so far successful, 
that all men now allow that if any 
human power could have stemmed 
the avalanche of the French Revolu- 
tion, it would have been Turgot and 
his reforms. 

By birth he belonged to the lower 
ranks of the nobility. His father 
was the Provost of Merchants of Paris 
and has earned the gratitude of 
Parisians by enlarging the Quai de 
l’Horloge and joining it by a bridge 
to the opposite bank of the Seine, and 
by erecting the fountain in the Rue 
de Grenelle de St. Germain. 





Anne Robert Jacques was his third 
son, and a timid shy little creature. 
His mother who, like a true Parisian, 
thought everything of appearance and 
manners, worried him on the subject 
of his clumsiness and stupidity, which 
naturally made the child self-conscious 
and increased the faults fourfold. 

Anne Robert’s birth was contem- 
poraneous with Voltaire’s return from 
his visit to England in 1727. The 
child had already two brothers. The 
eldest was bound, after the foolish cus- 
tom of the day, to follow his father’s 
profession : the second brother must go 
into the army ; and for Anne Robert 
there was nothing left but the Church. 

He was sent to Voltaire’s school,— 
Louis-le-Grand—and when sufficiently 
advanced moved on to the college of 
Plessis. As a schoolboy his pocket- 
money disappeared with the usual 
rapidity, but not in the usual way. 
This shy little student gave it to his 
poorer companions, to buy books. 
From the time he was sixteen,—that 
is in 1743—until 1750 he was a 
divinity student. At Saint Sulpice, 
whither he went in 1748 on leaving 
Plessis, he took his degree as a 
Theological Bachelor, and from there 
entered the Sorbonne. 

The Sorbonne, which was swept 
away by the Revolution, was not 
unlike an English university. Young 
Turgot found there Morellet, of the 
Memorrs, and Loménie de Brienne, 
besides a certain Abbé de Cicé, to 
whom in 1749 he addressed one of 
the first of his writings, a LeTrER oN 
Paper Money. 














In 1749 young Turgot was made 
Prior of the Sorbonne, in which réle 
he had to deliver two Latin lectures, 
choosing for his themes, THz ApvaN- 
TAGES OF CHRISTIANITY, and THE 
ADVANCE OF THE MIND or Man. 
All the time he was reading, thinking, 
observing on his own account, study- 
ing especially Locke, Bayle, Clarke, 
and Voltaire. A priest he could 
not be. To be sure, the fact 
that he was a sceptic, and vicious 
to boot, did not prevent his friend 
Loménie from becoming a cardinal 
and Archbishop of Toulouse; he 
would have been Archbishop of 
Paris had his Majesty not been so 
painfully particular as to demand 
that the Primate of the capital 
should at least believe in a God. 
But Turgot was of other metal and 
was not minded to go through life 
with a mask on his face. The course 
at the Sorbonne was always a critical 
time for deciding one’s profession. 
All Turgot’s friends begged him to 
keep to the lucrative career assigned 
him, surely, by Providence. “ You 
will be a bishop,” says Cicé comfort- 
ably, “and then you can be a states- 
man at your leisure.” 

The argument was very seductive ; 
but this student was in every respect 
unlike other students, with a charac- 
ter breathing a higher and finer air 
than theirs. Morellet records, not 
without the suspicion of a sneer, that 
from their coarse boyish jokes and 
language he shrank, blushing like 
a girl, as one shrinks from a blow. 
Even Condorcet, himself so pure in 
life, laughed at people wasting time 
in quenching the darts of the flesh ; 
but Turgot vindicated purity as well 
as practised it, and reached a level 
of principle, as well as of conduct, 
which in the eighteenth century 


was unfortunately almost unique. 
His father, wiser than most parents 
in like circumstances, countenanced 
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his objections to the priesthood. He 
had already studied law, as well as 
theology. In 1750 he left the Sor- 
bonne, and Loménie gave a farewell 
dinner in his rooms, with Turgot and 
Morellet of the party, and the light- 
hearted guests planned a game of 
tennis behind the church of the Sor- 
bonne for the year 1800. The year 
1800! Before then the Sorbonne 
itself had perished with Church, mon- 
archy, and nobility ; shallow Brienne, 
having done mighty mischief, had 
poisoned himself in the chateau his 
ill-earned wealth had been gained to 
restore ; Morellet was writing revolu- 
tionary pamphlets; and Turgot was 
dead. In 1752, two years after he 
left the Sorbonne, Anne Robert ob- 
tained the legal post of Deputy- 
Counsellor of the Procureur-General, 
and a year later was made Master of 
Requests. 

One must picture him at this time 
as a tall, broad-shouldered, rather 
handsome man with that old boyish 
constraint in his manner, and that 
strict high-mindedness which his own 
generation could not be expected to 
find attractive. Add to these quali- 
ties that he was not in the least 
carried away by dreams and visions, 
as were nearly all his friends, that 
even then he saw the world as it was, 
and meant to do with it what he 
could, that, though in lofty aim he 
may have been an idealist, he never 
fell into the idealist’s fault of believ- 
ing that, because there is everything 
to do, he must do everything, or 
nothing. Just, reasonable, practical, 
—what a wholesome contrast to your 
visionary Rousseaus and to your im- 
pulsive Voltaires ! 

He was about three or four and 
twenty when he first began to fre- 
quent the intellectual society of Paris, 
— when Montesquieu, d’Alembert, 
Galiani, Helvétius found the stiffness 
of manner more than redeemed by 
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the wealth of the mind. Presently 
he was introduced to Madame de 
Graffigny, that stout and emotional 
lady who had stayed with Voltaire 
and Madame du Chitelet at Cirey, 
and quarrelled with them, and whose 
Letrres D'UNE PéRUVIENNE had made 
her something of a celebrity. Turgot 
complimented her by writing a long 
review of her Péruvigznne, which, as 
giving his own views on education, on 
marriage, and on the fashionable 
avoidance of parenthood, retains all 
its interest. It is strange to hear a 
pre-Revolutionary Frenchman urging 
love-marriages, — “ Because we are 
sometimes deceived, it is concluded 
we ought never to choose ”— and 
strange also that, out of all the great 
reformers with whom his name is 
associated, Turgot alone perceived the 
fearful havoc which neglect of family 
duties makes in the well-being of the 
State. 

He was introduced to Madame 
Graffigny by her niece Mademoiselle 
de Ligneville, whom the aunt, with 
her passion for nicknames, called 
Minette. A very lively amusing 
girl was Minette, who did not find 
it at all difficult to draw Anne 
Robert of five and twenty from the 
intellectual society of her aunt’s salon 
to a game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock. Ponderous Morellet, watching 
the pair, professed himself pained and 
astonished that their friendship did 
not end as nearly all such friendships 
do and should. Most of Turgot’s 
biographers have sought the reason 
why Minette became Madame Hel- 
vétius and not Madame Turgot,—and 
have not found it. As for Turgot, 
he said nothing. It remains idle to 
speculate whether he conceived for 
this bright creature a passion, which 
his awkwardness, perhaps, prevented 
her from returning; or whether he 
had already devoted his life to his 
public duty, and thought that private 
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happiness would be a hindrance and 
not a spur to his work for the race. 
The only certain facts are that 
Minette married Helvétius, and that 
Turgot remained her life-long friend. 

In 1754 he made the acquaintance 
of Quesnay and of de Gournay, the 
political economists, who influenced 
his life and thought not a little. He 
soon began writing articles for the 
Encyclopedia, though he never joined 
in that battlecry of the Encyclope- 
dists, Lcrasez l’infame, and was wholly 
without sympathy for the atheism of 
d’Holbach and the materialism of 
Helvétius. Turgot, indeed, may be 
said to have been, in the broadest 
acceptation of the term, a Christisa ; 
or rather he would be called, and call 
himself, a Christian today. But his 
Christianity was not of Rome nor 
yet of Protestantism, but that in 
whose honest doubt there lives more 
faith than in half the creeds. He cer- 
tainly gave little expression to it. It 
was the religion of the wise man,— 
which he never tells. 

In 1760, when he was on a 
geologising tour in Switzerland, he 
saw the great Pontiff of the Church 
of Antichrist at Deélices. That 
generous old person was warm in 
delight and admiration for his guest. 
D’Alembert had introduced him, and 
d’Alembert’s friends must always be 
welcome. And then Turgot’s article 
on Existence in the Encyclopedia 
had made even more impression on 
this impressionable Voltaire than on 
the world of letters in general. He 
took this young disciple to his heart 
at once. If not precisely a disciple 
he is at least, said the old man, 
a most “lovable philosopher” and 
“much fitter to instruct me than I 
am to instruct him.” It was Voltaire 
who was dazzled by the young man’s 
splendid possibilities, not the young 
man who was dazzled by Voltaire’s 
matchless fame and daring genius. 














Turgot was never dazzled; it was 
his greatness, if it was also his mis- 
fortune, to see men and the world 
exactly as they are. 

In 1761 he was made Intendant 
of Limoges. It was the great oppor- 
tunity ; he had wanted practical work, 
—not to think, to write, or to dream. 
Voltaire wrote of him afterwards as 
one who sought truth only that he 
might act well. He wanted to do 
good ; and here was everything to be 
done. 

The Limoges which Turgot found 
was one of the most beautiful dis- 
tricts of France,—and one of the 
most wretched. Here, on the one 
side, rose the chdteaua of the great 
absentee noblemen, who, always at 
Court, left behind them middlemen 
to wring from the poor innumerable 
dues, with which my lord, forsooth, 
must pay his debts of honour and 
make a fine figure at Versailles. 
The few nobles who did live on their 
country estates expected their new 
young Intendant to be an agreeable 
social light as his predecessors had 
been, who would keep, for the élite 
of the neighbourhood, an open house 
where one would naturally find good 
wine, rich fare, and delightful doubt- 
ful company. On the other hand 
were the clergy,—often ignorant, but 
generally cunning enough to play on 
the deeper ignorance of their flock 
by threats of the Hereafter, and to 
keep from them that knowledge which 
is the death-blow of superstition. 

And then there were the poor. 
Picture a peasantry whose homes 
were windowless, one-roomed huts of 
peat or clay ; who subsisted, in times 
of plenty, on roots, chestnuts and a 
little black bread ; who had neither 
schools nor hospitals, teachers nor 
doctors; who were the constant prey 
of pestilence and famine; whose 


bodies were the possession of their 
lords, and whose dim souls were the 
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perquisites of the priests. Consider 
that these people were not allowed 
to fence such miserable pieces of 
land as they might possess, lest they 
should interfere with my lord’s hunt- 
ing; nor to manure their wretched 
crops lest they should spoil the flavour 
of his game; nor to weed them lest 
they should disturb his partridges. 
Consider that, if such land could 
have borne any fruit, a special per- 
mission was required to allow its 
owners to build a shed to store it 
in. Consider that their villages, in 
which they herded like beasts, were 
separated from other villages by roads 
so vile that they would have rendered 
commerce difficult, if legal trammels 
had not made it impossible. Con- 
sider that these people had been 
scourged for generations by hundreds 
of unjust and senseless laws, made by 
and for the benefit of their oppressors, 
and that they were now the victims 
of taxes whose very name has become 
an indictment and whose description 


is a justification of the French 
Revolution. 
On the one flank they were 


whipped by the ¢aille,—the tax on 
the income and property of the poor 
which absorbed one half of the net 
products of their lands—and on the 
other by the corvée, which compelled 
them to give yearly twelve or fifteen 
days’ unpaid labour on the roads and 
the use of their horse and cart if 
they had them. The milice demanded 
from each parish its quota of soldiers, 
the rich being exempt as usual, and 
compelled the parishes to lodge pass- 
ing detachments of military and to 
lend cattle to draw the military 
equipages. The gabelle, or tax on 
salt, forced each poor man to buy 
seven pounds of salt per annum,— 
whether, as in one province, it was 
a halfpenny a pound, or, as in 
another, it was sixpence—and let 
the noble, the priest, and the Govern- 
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ment official go free as usual. Toll- 
gates were so numerous in the 
country that it is said fish brought 
from Harfleur to Paris paid eleven 


times its value on the journey. Wine 
was taxed ; corn was taxed. 
And this was not all. If these 


taxes were cruelly unjust, they were 
settled and regular. Irregular taxes 
could be levied at any moment at 
the caprice of the despot at Versailles, 
who no more realised the condition 
of his peasantry than an ordinary 
Briton realises the condition of a 
tribe of Hottentots. One, called 
with an exquisite irony the Tax of 
the Joyful Accession, had been raised 
when Louis the Fifteenth reached 
the throne of France,—to topple it 
down the abyss. Another was the 
vingtiéme, or tax on the twentieth 
part of a franc, which could be 
doubled or trebled at the pleasure 
of the Government. 

Apart altogether from the taxes, 
the peasantry were subject to tithes 
exacted by the Church, itself excepted 
from all taxation, fees for christening 
and marrying, for getting out of the 
misery of this world and avoiding 
worse misery in the next. The 
clergy were on the spot to exact 
these dues, just as the middleman 
was on the spot to exact the dues 
for the nobles. Some of these dues 
and seigneurial rights are so shameful 
and disgusting that their very terms 
are unrepeatable ; even that vile age 
permitted many of them to lapse and 
become a dead letter. 

What effect would hundreds of 
years of such oppression have on the 
character of the oppressed? Hope- 
less, filthy, degraded, superstitious 
with the craven superstition which 
made them the easy prey of their 
unscrupulous clergy and left them 


wholly sensual and stupid, as animals 
without the animals’ instinctive joy 
of life and fearlessness of the morrow, 
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with no ambitions for themselves or 
the children who turned to curse 
them for having brought them into 
such a world, with no time to dream 
or love, no time for the tenderness 
which makes life life indeed,—they 
toiled for a few years because they 
feared to die, and died because 
they feared to live. Such were the 
people Turgot was sent to redeem. 

What wonder that many men gave 
up such a task in despair; that many 
even good men found it easier in 
luxurious Paris to prophesy a Golden 
Age than to fight hand to hand 
against the awful odds of such an 
awful reality? Turgot was thirty- 
four when he went to Limoges, and 
forty-seven when he left it. He spent 
there the most vigorous years of his 
life ; if he did not do there his most 
famous work, he did his noblest. 

He began at once. It was nothing 
to him that his own caste shot out 
the lip and scorned him. Stiff and 
distant in manner, regular and austere 
in life, and as pure as a good woman, 
of course they hat'd him. But it 
was much to him that the clergy 
who ruled the people were also his 
foes, that the very people themselves 
were so dull and hopeless that they 
too suspected his motives, and con- 
cluded that, because for them every 
change had always been for the 
worse, every change always would 
be. Slowly, gradually, he gained the 
favour of the priest and the love of 
the flock. He could not turn their 
hell into heaven: he could not make 
earth at all what Condorcet, uplifted 
in noble vision, would dream it yet 
might be; but he could do some- 
thing. 

In 1765 he procured for Limoges 
an edict restoring free trade in grain 
in that province. Versailles, wholly 
abandoned to its amusements, did not 
in the least care whether edicts were 
granted or whether they were re- 
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voked. Turgot did care. He per- 
ceived the Court was not minded to 
be plagued with his reforms; and he 
plagued it till it gave him what 
he wanted,—to go away. Then he 
turned to the other taxes. The exis- 
tence of a privileged class who pays 
nothing and devours much by its 
shameful exactions, is itself a mon- 
strous thing. Taille is the crowning 
iniquity ; but it will take a Reign of 
Terror to kill it. In the meantime 
Turgot, in the teeth of the besotted 
ignorance and opposition of the 
wretched beings he was trying to 
help, could and did see that it was 
fairly administered. 

In place of the personal service 
demanded by the corvée, he substi- 
tuted a money-tax ; which was better 
for the taxed and better also for the 
roads. 

As to the milice, he proposed wide 
changes. But since the Government 
would not rouse itself to act on them, 
he took advantage of its self-indulgent 
indifference and permitted evasions of 
the law; when an unlucky creature 
drew a black ticket in the conscrip- 
tion in Limoges, the new Intendant 
permitted him to find a substitute 
or to pay a fee. He also built bar- 
racks, which removed the necessity 
for quartering the soldiers on the poor. 

The fearful trammels which crippled 
trade and industry and doomed labour 
to sterility, he in part removed. He 
made new roads ; he became President 
of the first Agricultural Society in 
the district ; he founded a veterinary 
college. In the teeth of strong oppo- 
sition he promoted the cultivation of 
the potato; and by having it served 
daily at his own table proved to the 
ignorance of the peasants that it was 
at least safe for human food. He also 
introduced the growth of clover, and 
entirely suppressed a worrying little 
tax on cattle. He first brought to 
Limoges a properly qualified midwife, 
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who taught her business to other 
women. This was the beginning of 
the Hospice de la Maternité. During 
Turgot’s Intendancy the china clay, 
of which the famous Limoges pottery 
was afterwards made, was discovered. 

Besides these public acts he was 
engaged in hundreds of small indi- 
vidual charities. Among others, he 
educated at his own expense a youth 
whose father had been entirely ruined 
by taxation and famine. The youth 
was Vergniaud, afterwards the stirring 
orator of the Revolution. In his home- 
life Turgot remained most frugal and 
laborious, treating his servants with 
a benevolence then accounted con- 
temptible, and working out his quiet 
schemes with an infinite patience and 
thoroughness. When he was offered 
the richer Intendancy of Lyons, he 
would not take it. Here, as he said 
of himself, though he was “the com- 
pulsory instrument of great evil,” he 
was doing a little good; only a 
little, perhaps, but if every man did 
the little he could, what a different 
world it would be. 

In 1765 he paid a visit to Paris, 
and in the Calas case, made famous 
by Voltaire, spoke on the side of 
tolerance with a vehemence unusual 
to him. Morellet, d’Alembert, and 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse were still 
his friends. Condorcet was in his 
closest intimacy, and destined here- 
after to write his life, “one of the 
wisest and noblest of lives,” says 
John Stuart Mill, “delineated by one 
of the noblest and wisest of men.” 

In Paris he met Adam Smith, the 
political economist. As a result of 
their acquaintance Turgot produced 
in the next year his REFLECTIONS ON 
THE REFORMATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
or WEALTH, fertile in conception, arid 
in style, and anticipating many of 
the ideas familiar to English readers 
through Adam Smith’s WeratrH oF 
NarIONs. 
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But the insistent claims of Limoges 
on his time and pity narrowed his 
hours for study, even for the study 
that would serve it well. In 1767 
he cleared the province of wolves, by 
a system analogous to that by which 
Edgar rid Wales of the same pest; 
and in 1770 Limoges and its Inten- 
dant began their fight with Want. 
When Turgot came to the province, 
the wretched place was a million 
francs in arrears for its taxes. Some 
he had certainly lessened. The work 
he had initiated was just begin- 
ning to bear its first little harvest 
of good, when there came the wither- 
ing blast of the two years’ famine. 
Its horrors were unthinkable. Turgot 
wrote to Terrai the Controller-General 
that it was impossible to extort the 
taxes and the arrears without ruin, 
or even with ruin, to the taxed. The 
people could not only not pay what 
was demanded of them, but they had 
nothing to sell for the barren neces- 
sities of their own existence. God 
knows they had learnt by long and 
bitter practice to subsist on little 
enough ; but now they must surely 
sit down and die. 

Then, strong and calm, Turgot rose 
up again. From the Parliament at 
Bordeaux he obtained permission to 
levy a tax on the rich in aid of the 
sufferers. He himself opened work- 
shops in which he gave work, and 
paid for it, not in coin, which would 
certainly be spent at the nearest 
tavern, but in leather tickets which 
could be exchanged for food at the 
cheap provision shops, also of his own 
institution. Far beyond his age in 
every practical scheme for the benefit 
of mankind, he was beyond our own 
age in that he clearly perceived that 
the free soup-kitchen, and all the sen- 
timental philanthrophy which gives 
money in lieu of work, instead of 
paying money for work, must be 
demoralising, and in the long run 
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create more misery than it relieves. 
“Such distributions,” said he, “have 
the effect of accustoming the people 
to mendicity.” Even through a 
famine he sent every beggar he could 
lay hands on to prison. Then, again 
far beyond his age, he induced the 
ladies of the district to teach the 
poor girls needlework ; and so to give 
them “the best and most useful kind 
of alms,—the means for earning it.” 

The fight was long and hard; but 
it had its reward. The people came 
to love him who had helped them to 
help themselves ; who had given them, 
not the bitter bread and- scornful 
dole of charity, but the power to 
earn a livelihood and their first taste 
of self-respect. 

On May 10th, 1774, Louis the 
Sixteenth succeeded to the throne of 
sixty-six kings; and on July 20th 
Turgot was made Minister of Marine 
and thus called to wider and fuller 
work. The Limogian peasants clung 
about his knees with tears, and the 
Limogian nobles rejoiced openly at 
his departure. The one leave-taking 
was as great a compliment as the 
other. 

“he merits of this wise, philan- 
thropic Turgot with his sound 
schemes of reform, had not been in 
the least the reason of his promotion. 
But schoolfellow Cicé had whispered 
pleasant things of him to Madame 
Maurepas, the wife of the Minister ; 
and Madame had settled the matter 
with her husband, who was a lively 
shrewd old man of seventy-four, not 
disturbed by any serious ideas of 
public duty, and with a very strong 
sense of humour. 

Turgot was Minister of Marine for 
just five weeks; but in that time he 
had eighteen months’ arrears of wages 
paid to a gang of workmen at Brest 
and made many plans for the im- 
provement of the colonies, which more 
than twenty years ago at the Sor- 














bonne he had significantly compared 
to “fruits which cling to the parent 
tree, only until they are ripe.” And 
then, on August 24th, he was made 
Controller-General of Finances in the 
place of Terrai. It sounded a fine 
position, but was it? Limoges repre- 
sented all France in little. A ruined 
Treasury, a starving people, in high 
places corruption and exaction, and in 
low places misery such as has rarely 
been since the world began. 

Terrai, profligate and dissolute,— 
“What does he want with a muff?” 
said witty Mademoiselle Arnould 
when he had appeared with one in 
winter; “his hands are always in 
our pockets ”"—had left to his suc- 
cessor, debt, bankruptcy, chaos. The 
King was not quite twenty, weak 
with the amiable weakness which is 
often more disastrous in a raler than 
vice. The Queen was nineteen, care- 
less and gay, loving pleasure and her 
own way, and meaning to have both 
in spite of all the Controllers in the 
world. Maurepas, not being incon- 
venienced by principles, would readily 
abandon his protégé, if he perceived 
for himself the least danger in that 
patronage. And if Voltaire wrote 
that he saw in Turgot’s appointment 
a new heaven and a new earth, and 
the enlightened among the people 
dreamt that the Millennium had 
come, why, Voltaire was but a voice 
crying in the wilderness, and in the 
councils of State the people had 
neither lot nor part. 

Once again Turgot, realising to 
the full the difficulties, the impossi- 
bilities even, of his position, resolved 
to do what he could. Within a few 
hours of his appointment he wrote 
a long letter to the King, urging 
the absolute necessity of economy in 
every department, denouncing bribes, 
privileges, exemptions, and daring to 
plead equality in the imposition of 
taxes. No bankruptcy, no increase 
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of taxation, no loans,—this was to 
be the motto of his Controllership. 
“T feel all the perils to which I 
expose myself,” he wrote. He was 
not even religious in the sense that 
officials were expected to be religious. 
“You have given me a Controller 
who never goes to Mass,” grumbled 
Louis to Maurepas. “Sire,” an- 
swered the Minister very happily, 
“Terrai always went.” 

The new Controllership was still 
a nine days’ wonder when Turgot 
restored throughout France what he 
had restored in Limoges—free trade 
in grain. In 1770 he had written 
on the subject some famous Lerrers 
in answer to Terrai’s revocation of 
the edict and the witty D1aLocuzs 
of Galiani supporting that revoca- 
tion. Then, bolder still, he sup- 
pressed an abominable piece of official 
jobbery, the Pot de Vin, or bribe of 
100,000 crowns which the Farmers- 
General had presented to the Con- 
troller when he signed a new edict. 
If the Farmers turned away sulkily, 
angry with a generosity they were 
by no means prepared to imitate, 
from the country came a long burst 
of passionate applause. 

“Tt is only M. Turgot and I who 
love the people,” said the King. 
Well, this poor Louis did love them, 
but his was not the love that could 
stand firm by the man sent to save 
them. ‘“ Everything for the people, 
nothing by them,” was Turgot’s 
motto, and, according to Mr. Morley, 
“the cardinal error of his policy.” 
The King was to be the lever to 
raise his kingdom; and the weak 
tool broke in the Minister’s hand. 

The first disaster of Turgot’s Con- 
trollership was the disaster that 
spoiled his Intendancy. In 1774-5 
scarcity of bread made many distrust 
his edict restoring to them free trade 
in grain. With his firm hand over 
Louis’s shaking one he suppressed the 
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bread-riots of that winter, as it was 
never given to a Bourbon to suppress 
anything. But he would not in 
justice suppress, though he might 
have suppressed, Necker’s adverse 
pamphlet on the question called 
THe LEGISLATION AND COMMERCE OF 
Grain ; though half the Encyclo- 
pedists, and many of Turgot’s per- 
sonal friends, were led thereby to 
adopt the opinions of the solid 
Genevan banker. 

Then, in the January of 1775, 
Turgot presented his budget. The 
deficit left by Terrai was enormous. 
Let us pay then, said Turgot’s sound 
common-sense, the legitimate contracts 
of Government, not by your dear 
old remedy, taxation, for the ruined 
country can yield no more, but by 
limiting the expenses of that Govern- 
ment and of the Court. Officials and 
courtiers alike took as a judgment 
from Heaven the fact that, very 
shortly after this monstrous proposal, 
the audacious proposer was sharply 
attacked by the gout. 

Turgot’s Controllership lasted in all 
twenty months, and for seven of 
them he was very ill. When he was 
blamed once for overworking him- 
self and trying to force everybody’s 
hand, “ Why, don’t you know,” he 
answered simply, “in my family we 
die of gout at fifty?” His present 
illness kept him in his room many 
weeks, but did not prevent him from 
dictating an enormous correspondence, 
and trying urgently to persuade his 
master to begin his economical re- 
forms by having his coming corona- 
tion ceremonies performed cheaply 
at Paris, instead of expensively at 
Rheims ; and to make good his pro- 
fessions of tolerance by omitting 
from the service the oath binding 
him to extirpate heretics. Of course 
Louis was too weak for these drastic 
measures ; he characteristically con- 
tented himself by mumbling the oath. 
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and the senseless expenses of the 
coronation were as large as ever. 

But Turgot, undaunted, went on 
working. In January, 1776, he pre- 
sented to the King what have been 
justly called the Six Fatal Edicts,— 
the first for the suppression of corvée, 
four for the suppression of the offices 
interfering with the provisioning of 
Paris, and the sixth for the suppression 
of jurandes or the government of privi- 
leged corporations. The first and sixth 
were the real cause of battle, and em- 
bodied one of the great aims of Turgot’s 
administration,—to make the nobility 
and clergy contribute to the taxes. 

A loud outcry of wrath and 
astonishment burst from the Court. 
Make us pay, ws/ Versailles had 
always scorned Turgot with his shy, 
quiet manner, his gentie aloofness, 
and the reflection cast, in the most 
odious taste, by the purity of his life 
on its own manner of living. But now 
it hated him. Tax us/ Curtail our 
extravagances! Reduce owr expendi- 
ture! What next? He has already 
abolished a number of our very best 
sinecures and lessened the salaries 
attached to several enticing little 
offices where we were enormously 
paid for doing nothing gracefully. 
He has given posts to persons fitted 
for them instead of to our noble and 
incompetent relations. If one of 
us (even when one of us is the Duc 
d’Orleans himself) wants to do some- 
thing —well— illegal, he will not allow 
it. As though the makers of law 
could not be its breakers if they 
chose! And Versailles rustled in- 
dignantly in its unpaid for silks, 
whispered, murmured, connived at 
the fall of this calm, strong person 
who had not a thought in common 
with them,—nor a thought of himself. 

But he had a more dangerous 
enemy than the Court in the Queen. 
Quick-witted, wilful, impetuous, with 
a husband whose slow, hesitating 
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intellect she must needs despise, clever 
enough to love to meddle with great 
things, but not wise enough to meddle 
wel!l,—Marie Antoinette took her first 
deep step down the stairway of ruin 
when she chose to be Turgot’s enemy 
instead of Turgot’s friend. Could he 
have saved her too, if she would have 
let him, as, but for her, men thought 
he might have saved France? God 
knows. Marie Antoinette wanted to 
be amused, and her particular amuse- 
ment, gambling, was very expensive ; 
she was infinitely good-natured and 
impetuously in love at the moment 
with Madame de Lamballe, and 
wanted for her the revival of the old 
post of Superintendent of the House- 
hold, with its enormous emoluments. 
And at her side stood Turgot, saying, 
“No.” Maurepas had long since 
deserted him. It was much easier, 
and safer for one’s own interest, to 
give the Queen what she wanted and 
have done with it. As for Louis, 
he was, as usual, weak with the weak- 
ness that brought him to the guillotine 
and ended the French monarchy. 

Turgot so far controlled him that 
the six edicts were registered by the 
unwilling Parliament of Paris. Then 
Monsieur, afterwards Louis the 
Eighteenth, expressed in a pamphlet 
of very feeble wit the feelings of .the 
upper classes against this terrible 
reformer. That paltry skit had begun 
to turn the King against his Minister, 
when Maurepas showed him a sharp 
financial criticism on Turgot’s calcula- 
tions as Controller-General, and some 
forged letters purporting to come from 
Turgot and containing expressions 
offensive to the royal family. Not 
man enough to take them to Turgot 
and demand explanation, the wretched 
King went on distrusting him and 
giving him feeble hints to resign. 

But until there was a better man 
to occupy his place, Turgot would 
take no hints. For the sake of 
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France he would push those edicts 
through, and gain his principles before 
he lost his power. 

Then another friend failed him. 
Malesherbes, the brave old hero, who 
was after to defend and to die for his 
King, but who, as Condorcet said, 
found on every subject “ many fors 
and againsts but never one to make 
him decide,”—resigned his post in 
Turgot’s government. “You are 
fortunate,” said the hapless Louis 
gloomily, “ to be able to resign. I 
wish I could.” The storm was coming 
up fast. But the first man on 
whom it was to fall remained calm 
and staunch. On April 30th, 1776, 
he wrote to his King a _ note 
begging him not to appoint Amelot 
as Malesherbe’s successor, and con- 
taining these ominous words: “ Do 
not forget, Sire, that it was weakness 
that brought the head of Charles the 
First to the block.” Louis made no 
answer. Finally the match was put 
to the tinder of the Queen’s wrath by 
Turgot’s dismissal from office of her 
worthless protégé de Guines ; and the 
Minister, it was whispered, had also 
declined to pay a debt she had 
incurred for jewellery, as against the 
new rules he had himself made. Rules 
for a Queen! This must certainly be 
the end of Queens or of Ministers! In 
this case, it was the end of both ; only 
Turgot’s fall came first. 

On May 12th, 1776, as he was 
sitting writing, Bertin arrived to 
announce to him that he was no 
longer Controller-General. He had 
been drawing up an edict; laying 
down his pen he observed quietly, 
“My successor will finish it.” His 
successor, it has been well said, was 
the Constituent Assembly. Two days 
later Marie Antoinette wrote exult- 
antly to her mother of his dismissal. 
What did she care for the just re- 
proaches of the King and of the 
whole nation, which that old kill- 
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joy, Mercy Argenteau, declared that 
this deed would bring on her head ? 
She would have liked her enemy 
turned out of office and sent to the 
Bastille the very day that de Guines 
was made a Duke. Poor Queen ! 
Her little triumph was so short, and 
her bitter punishment so long ! 

On May 18th Turgot took farewell 
of his master in language nobly digni- 
fied and touching. ‘“ My one desire,” 
he said, “is that you may find I have 
judged wrongly, that I have warned 
you of imaginary dangers.” 

Clungy was appointed Controller- 
General ; corvée and jurandes were 
re-established ; the edict establishing 
free trade in corn was revoked. The 
Court rejoiced aloud; the Paris Par- 
liament was delighted. Old Voltaire 
at Ferney, indeed, wept and said that 
this was death before death, that a 
thunderbolt had fallen on his head 
and his heart; and the wise knew 
that nothing could save France now. 

Turgot retired quietly into private 
life. That he was disappointed, not 
for himself, but for his country, is 
very true: it is true, too, that he was 
angered at the backstairs policy which 
had dismissed him; but far beyond 
this there was so much he could have 
done, which now he could never do. 
Faithful to his life-long principle of 
gathering up the fragments that 
remain, he read and studied much, 
corresponded with Hume and Adam 
Smith, often met and talked with 
Franklin, went to see Voltaire when 
he came to Paris in 1778, made 
experiments in chemistry and physics, 
and was active in private benevolence. 
Was the brief evening of his life 


solitary? The one human affection 
which, in its perfection, makes loneli- 
ness impossible, was not his; or at 
best was his only as a dream or a 
memory. But in the great family of 
earth’s toiling children he must have 
known there were many to love and 
bless him, many he had saved from 
wrong or from sorrow, some whom 
he had made from beasts into men. 
Another blessing was his,—he did 
not long survive his active labours. 
He died in 1781, aged fifty-four. 

Was his life a failure? It may be 
so, but a failure beside which many 
a success is paltry. 

Turgot could not save France from 
her Revolution, but he gave her, 
and all countries, practical working 
theories on government, on the liberty 
of the Press, on the best means of 
helping the poor, on the use of riches, 
and on civil, political, and religious 
liberty, which are still invaluable. 

He has been justly said to have 
founded modern political economy, to 
have bequeathed to future generations 
the idea of the freedom of industry, 
and to have made ready the way for 
the reforms which are the glory of 
our own day. 

Among the Fellow-workers of Vol- 
taire, there are far more dazzling 
personalities. But from their fiery 
words, exalted visions, and too 
glorious hopes one turns with a cer- 
tain sense of relief to this quiet, 
strong, practical man, and under- 
stands why the people, whose in- 
stinct in judging the character of 
their rulers seldom betrays them in 
the long run, specially acclaimed 
Turgot as a friend. 

S. G. Tatvenryre. 











